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AULD DAVIE. 
BY JAMES LINEN. 
Written for the Albion. 


Auld Davie time-honert, maist doited an donnert, 
Has seen the cauld winters o’ fourscore an twa; 
He danders fu’ glegly aboot his bit muilin, 

An ay gies a welcome to friens that may ca’. 


Gif ye tak but a turn doon the brae by the burn, 
Whar schule weaus gang soukies an sourocks to pu’, 
Ye’ll see his laigh haddin wi’ divots weel theikit, 
The hame o’ contentment whar wants are but few. 


Davie had but ae wife i’ the course o’ his life, 
An wae was the day when she slippit awa: 

His ingle’s been drearie, sin he lost his dearie, 
The greatest mishap that e’er could him befa.’ 


Till o’ late he could ploo, but he canna do’t noo, 
An time, the hair bleacher, has whitened his croun; 
On the rigs at the hairst he was mair than a match 
For ony swack birkie the hale kintrie roun. 


The couthy auld body may tak his drap toddy; 
Has a’ the bit comforts his sma needs require ; 
His rauchan hamespun keeps him cozie an warm, 
An blithely he looks by his peat-lowin fire. 


By neebors respeckit, he’ll ne’er dee negleckit, 
Altho’ he be puir, an his back at the wa’; 

Rare virtues will gild the last days o’ auld Davie, 
Wha ance was the laird o’ yon proud looking ha’. 


It’s but seldom he speaks o° his ain youthful freaks, 
For auld folk, ye ken, their fauts ne’er will alloo; 
Yet his heart seems to warm an his bleard e’en look bricht, 
When he cracks o’ the days when he first gaed to woo. 

. 
His stories auld farrant, that age will ay warrant, 
The youngsters will mind when he’s low in the mools 
Ere by years he was bent a’ their gutchers he keut— 
Wi maist o’ them Davie had gane to the schules. 


The carl’s cantie an crouse, but at times unco douse 
He feels himsel day by day wearin awa: 

The saut tears will rin ower his time-furrow’d haffets 
When thochts seem to rest whar his hopes are hung a’. 


In the gloamin o’ life, far awa frae a’ strife, 

May we bide the fate that awaits us a’ soon, 

As the sun at the gowden-cloud gates o' the West 
Seems to linger awee afore it gangs doon ! 


GLossary.—doited an donnert, the stupidity of old age.—glegly, smartly, ex- 
peditiously.—mailin, a small farm.—soukves, the tlower of red c over.—sourock, 
sorrel.—laigh haddin wi’ divots weel theikit, low dwelling well thatched with 
thin flat pieces of turf.—hairst, harvest.—swack birkie: swack, nimble; birkie, 
lively young fellow,—rauchan, a plaid worn by men.—auld farrant, old fash- 
ioned.—mools, the earth, the grave.—gutchers, eeeeres-srenen brisk — 
douse, grave, serious.—haffets, the side of the head, the cheek. 





THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF NOYALIS. 


The fields were clad in tints of green, 

The hedge-rows deck’d with leaves were seen, 
Fresh flowers unfolded to my sight, 

The air was mild, the heavens were bright; 

I knew not what the change might be, 

Nor what had wrought this change in me. 


The woods assumed a darker hue, 

From bough to bough blithe songsters flew, 
Bending to me their joyous greeting, 

And balmy odours round me pec ny 

I knew not what the change might be, 
Nor what had wrought this change in me. 


Fresh life, sweet sounds, and fragrant air, 
Bright colours met me everywhere; 

All seem’d in harmony conspiring 

My soul with lively transport firing ; 

I knew not what the change might be, 
Nor what had wrought this change in me. 


“Surely,” thought I, ‘‘ some Power unknown, 
From his bright sphere to ours is flown, 
Himeelf in rarest gifts revealing, 

By sweets and flowers of gracious healing ; 

For what this sudden change can be 

I know not, nor how wroughtin me. 


“ Perchance begins a glorious reign 

When dust shall rise to life again; 

When trees shall move like living creatures, 
And beasts gain human souls and features, 
For what this sudden change can be 

I know not, nor how wrought in me.” 


Whilst thus I mused, nor yet could tell, 
My bosom glowed with mightier swell, 
A lovely maiden passed me smiling, 

Her genre both soul and sense beguiling, 
Nor knew I what the change pails 4 be, 
Nor what had wrought the change ia me. 


The dazzling sunbeams blind my eyes; 
“’T is Spring!” a voice within me cries; 
Oh, blessed time! the winter past, 
Earth’s icy fetters burst at last, 








Her sons who long have pined in sadness, | 
Shall live like gods in joy aud gladuess ! 
Now knew I what the change must be, 


And what had wrought this change in me. C. P. | 





THE LOST SNUFF-BOX. 


It wasa lovely morning in June— 

The air, exulting in its freshness and perfume, as if just loosed from | 
Heaven’s portals, played joyously around the hills of the Lowlands, en- | 
trancing all who felt its influence, from the noble invalid in his pillowed 
chariot to the sunburnt goat-herd reclining on the heather, into a deeper | 
love of nature than their physical compositions were apparently adapted | 
to imbibe. 

It was indeed a glorious, heavenly morning. The fleecy clouds seemed | 
loth to glide across the blue infinity above, and joyously did the sun illu- 
mine the little enclosure (yclept “ the garden’’) that lay beforea white- 
washed cot at the foot of one of the Lowland mountains. 

It was the only habitation in sight, and so clean and white it looked, 
— it had been built only to make its appearauce on such a day as 
this. 

The two upper lattices of the cottage, thrown open to their utmost 
extent, let in the passing zephyr to fan the fever-stricken temples of two 
beautiful sisters, who were passing from the world ere their sun had 
reached its meridian, and who drinking, in the balmy air, prayed that 
Heaven might be as sweet, and turned to pain and misery again ! 

But to her who watched by her dying children’s pillows, the sunniest 
day had no charms nor brightness ! 

But it is time to introduce the principal character of our tale. 

Onan old arm chair, outside the cottage-door, an old man sat—not that 
years had made him old as much as toil and hardship ;—but his hair was 
grey, although he had scarcely numbered fifty summers, and as he doffed 
the forage-cap of the gallant —th Regiment—saving that they were white 
—his locks flowed thick as ever. On his knees rested a Volume that 
even the reckless and dissolute atmosphere of a barrack-room had never 
separated him from. It was closed, for the morning's ne’er-forgotten task 
of devotion was over, and every attention of the veteran seemed to be 
riveted on an urchin some eight or nine years’ old, who, having made 
himself master of his father’s walking-stick, was going through the Manu- 
al and Platoon exercises under the old man’s instructions ; a duty that, at 
intervals, was sadly interrupted, to the utter extinction of all discipline, 
by some huge drone that intruded upon the “ parade-ground ;” where-’ 
apon the juvenile musketeer, exclaiming, “ Oh! Daddy! there’s Boney !’ 
would forthwith make a grand charge at the encroaching foe, beating 
the air with his wooden weapon, until some chance and lucky blow sent 
the miserable interloper, humming, and buzzing, and kicking, on his back 





upon the ground. 

It was during one of these charging exploits that the incipient hero, 
happening to look through the garden.gate, had his gaze attracted by an 
object that made him exclaim, with morealarm than pluck, “ Oh! pa ! here's 
Boney come, sure 'nough !” and alas! for poor puerile self-couceit, the old 
stick was suddenly dropped, and Master Bubby might, the moment after, 
have been espied standing very stiil (and very white) behind the cottage 
door, with his thumb in his mouth. 

Scarcely less astonished was the father of the boy, when he saw the 
splendid livery of the Castle approach his humble dwelling (he had been 
there but a week), and, mentioning his name, deliver a letter sealed with 
such a profusion of wax as he had only witnessed once before; namely, 
on hia being the bearer of a despatch on the occasion of the meeting of 
the Allied Armies in France. 

The contents ofthe missive were an invitation to the veteran to take a 
seat that evening at dinner at the table of the Castle, where its munificent 
owner—himselt a Waterloo man—was giving a feast, in humble imitation 
of the great Captain of the age, on the anniversary of the day that sealed 
ihe destiny of Europe, and witnessed the dowuthrow of the greatest curse 
incarnate ever let loose on the world and man. 

A verbal reply, humbly and thankfully accepting the honour, was the 
only meaus at hand of responding to the important document ; for to have 
obtained writing materials would have entailed a three-miles walk to the 
nearest town, and a greater expenditure of capital than could with any 
propriety at the present time be afforded. 4 P 

But who shall scrutinise the old man’s dreams of happiness and gran- 
deur as he read and re-read the flattering missive to the partner ot his 
existence ? 

He had heard and read in fairy tales of beggars who had become 
Princes—of Cinderellas, who had, in a night, been transformed to Queens; 
but this was bringing the romance to his own fireside in stern re- 
ality. 

Hew would it ali end ?" was a self-proposed question that made him 
giddy to comtemplate. 

The old regimentals of the —th Regiment were slightly astonished, I 
promise ycu, on that day, at being so rubbed, and scrubbed, and brushed, 
and mended, after they had quietly lapsed into the thought that, like their 
old master, they were worn out, and, after along “ tour of duty,” had 
been laid on the shelffor ever. In many places they even disdained the 
stitches of the busy wife, and revere | broke out as soon as attempted 
to be set into any thing like wearing order. 

Master Bobby was discovered, atter-an hour's hard search, sharpening 
the sword-blade on the homely knife board, to the utter destruction of 
that useful household article. 

At last all was in readiness—and having imprinted a kiss on the lips of 
each of his loved and only earthly treasures, the old Adjutant set forth 
on his journey to the “ Castle.” 

He had just attained the summit of the nearest hill, when the strokes 
of the town clock came booming over the plain upon his ear.—After all, 
it was but fiye ! and he was an hour, at the very least, too early. 

But whata change had come over the scene! Cheerless, dark, and 
dismally the wind now whistled past, rudely tearing aside the blue cloak 
thathe had wrapped around himere his departure ; and—strange con- 
trast to the black heather—revealing beneath it the British scarlet Uni- 
form, on the top of that bleak mountain ! 

Clouds—dense, lowering, and thander-charged, were boiling up around 
the horizon, and in one short hour a melancholy Desolation had usurped 
the place of all that just before was bright and beautiful! 

Thus is there a time in Life, when, amidst all our imminent and 
promised happiness and prosperity, we feel the barometer of the mind 
descend to Zero ; leaving us who were the moment before all joy, antici- 
pation, and delight, a living monument of indescribable distress! 

But how beautifully has Thomas Haines Bailey described this feeling, 
in his plaintive ballad— 

There’s a time when all that grieves us* 
Is felt with a deeper gloom— 
There’s a time when Hope deceives us, 
And we dream ot bri he days to come !— 
Poor fellow! may those bright days he dreamt of have reached him in a 








brighter world, that never reached him in this ! 





But let us listen to the old man’s mental soliloquy, as he watches the 
gathering gloom, and feels the same shadow fall over his spirit with an 
unaccountable influence. _ 

“To the day now passing to its end in storm and darkness, how differ- 
ent has been my life !—Born—ah! where was I born?—In a gaol ora 
poor-house !—I know not, and little recks it now.—Enlisted at scarcely 
manhood, to save live itself from starvation and crime! Favoured by 
Fortune,—praised, promoted,—the Queen's Commission conferred on me_ 
for deeds of daring !—uplifted trom my low estate, to rank with the high- 
born of my country—and now about to sit at tab le with the noblest, the 
fairest, the bravest of the land! My day, begun in obscurity and darkness, 
is setting in sunshine and glory!—Gather on, thou tbreatening storm ! 
darker and fiercer!—and let me read, in thee, the picture of my life re- 
versed !”” 

(Old man ! old man! your eve has not yet come.) , 

And now, whilst our hero threads his solitary way over the mountains, 
wrapt in his joyous thoughts, let me, dear Reader, indulge myself with 
a growl (iu spite of the Horse Guards) on the subject of raising men from 
the ranks to a station in society it was never intended that they should 
occupy. 

I pet belonged to a regiment in which we had eight officers so pro- 
moted (an experimental corps, I believe, they called us), therefore I con- 
sider that I have a right to have my “ bark ;” and, not being under mili- 
tary control at the present moment, and consequently having no fear ofa 
Commanding officer’s letter before my eyes on the subject, by way of a 
sequel, I shall indulge myself th ironce. : aio 

Excellent Reader! You, perhape, are a plain black-coated Civilian as 
I naow am, and not altogether dependent on scarlet and gold to work your 
way in society and the world; and very likely you are, moreover, better 
acquainted with agricultural than with pipe-clay pursuits. Now, sup- 
pose, one fine morning, after an ample and wholesome breakfast, you 
issue forth [brimful of the cream of human kindness which so distinguish- 
es your disposition generally] to your farm-yard, and, throwing wide 
open the door or window of your finest porker’s habitation, pron ber el 
phise the humble dweller therein:—“ Beloved Pig! for a period of so 
many years have you been in my service, and a more meritorious animal 
it has never been my good fortune to educate than your amiable self. 
You have ever been attentiveand punctual to your duties—particularly at 
meal times—and, notwithstanding the ring in your nose—an unnecessary 


| precaution [in your case] taken to prevent predatory exploits—you have 


been a pattern “ piggy” to the whole yard. Henceforth, dear quadruped, 
leave this vulgar sty, and abide in my drawing-room, where you shall 
find a Brussels carpet instead of humble straw, and where your potato- 
parings shall be.served up in a manner worthy of you.” 

Poor Pig ig itecntineatly driven away from his happy home by one 
whom he considers to be a greater “ bore” than himeelf ; and after search- 
ing every corner in hopes of finding a stray cabbage-leaf, the chances are 
that the first moment he finds himself alone he eats a hole through the 
door, and returns with grants of sincere delight aud gladness to his wal- 
lowing in the mire. 

Now it is very much the same sort of thing in promoting men from the 
ranks to hold Commissions; except that in this case the greater punish- 


| ment rests on the gentlemen of the corps who are inflicted with the so- 


ciety of those promoted, for unless the Mess sherry be as potent as bran- 
dy, and great hulking joints day after day adorn the table, your par- 
venue is continually grumbling and growling at such “ French stuffs” and 
“‘trumpery hashes,’’ as he styles every thing except half-raw roast beef 
and brandied sherry. 

In the next place, do you promote the happiness of the man whose 
rank you promote? Mark him when introduced to society, how he 
creeps into any corner to avoid observation, and say “‘ yes” with truth, if 
you can. Even his hands are put out of sight, and, for the first time in 
his life, he feels ashamed of them, though they are honest—aye, far hon- 
ester, may be,—than many of those about him. 

T maintain that the same mau that is respected and esteemed as a ser- 
jeant-major (the highest non-commissioned rank), is uniformly ridiculed, 
and invariably enjoys a far different reputation, when he is placed cheek 
by jowl at table with the born and bred gentlemen of England who offi- 
cer his corps. 

Why, powers of Humbug! (but i’m getting savage) do you, Sir, pro- 
mote your valet, or your coachman, or your cook, to your society, and to 
your table, after a long and faithful service? And where is the cook, or- 
groom, or valet that is not ten thousand times as well educated as ‘your 
man from the ranks? who probably went into them from the hulks, or 
the Parish Poorhouse. 

The whole system is an injury to the one party, and an insult to the 
other, gainsay it who will. 

I’m not proud—but if a man is a gentleman, he has no business to be 
in the ranks—if he is not, he has no business to be above them. 

There! [ have said my say now, sympathising Reader; but I fear it is 
a vast deal of virtuous iudignation thrown away, that will have no more 
effect on the Horse Guards, than D'Ieraeli on Sir Robert. 

* * 


Alone in the drawing-room of the Castle—for the heavy drops of the 
coming storm had driven him onwards before the appointed time—stood 
the kero of our story, lost in wonder of the wealth and luxuries that lay 
around him; the only feeling, save wonder, elicited by the display, be- 
ing simply that the most triffte article there would keep his family in 
plenty for probably half their life. 

Oh! it’s a bitter thing to stand surrounded by another’s wealth, when 
you know not where to get a crust for your own starving home-ful on 
the morrow! when even in your daily sacrifice of prayer, the words 
“ Give us this day our daily bread,” tremble on your lips as you breathe 
them upwards !—for you think how vain they are. nied 

But Joy! Joy! why think of sorrow ?—the rooms are blazing in 
countless lights !—glittering trappings!—snowy plumes ar voices ! 
—clear-ringing tones of woman’s laughter !—(down, down, thoughts of 
the morrow !)—congratulations, happy and heartfelt !—all these are seen 
and heard around !—and is the old man left alone ?—Oh, no! bright eyes 
beam sweetly on him; noble lips pour forth praises on his head. He, 
the almost sole survivor of his regiment on the Field of Waterloo, may 
nearly be considered the Hero of the Feast. 

“Ob! but for one—the least—of the jewels that lavishly bedeck that 
fair and most enthusiastic interrogator of the veteran, to save my darlings 
from starvation !” re ; 

He cannot curb his thoughts ; but this is all he thinks of. 

The dinner, so unusual to English dinners in general, soon thawed 
into conviviality. How surely we always find, that the more inhospita- 
ble the appearance of a country, the more hospitable the dwellers there- 
in; as if to compensate by a profusion ef the one for a delinquency of 


the other. 

The dinner ended, and the toasts began. The ladies had retired to the 
drawing-room, and reminiscences of the eventful day were eagerly can- 
vassed around Pass round the ruby wine! Not less red nor less pro- 
fusely—lavish it as you will—flowed another crimson stream, that day 
five years ago!— 

It was getting late. 

“ Pass the snuff-box, if you please,” exclaimed the host, who at an 
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early period after the removal of the dinner had produced an article of 
dette workmanship, studded with brilliants, presented to him by 
Marshal Blucher in person, as a token of admiration for his valour, and 
esteem for his friendship. 

“ The snuff-box !” “The snuff-box!” echoed the guests, passing the 
word one to the other; but no snuff-box appeared. 

In vain were the dessert dishes pushed aside ; in vain was search made 
under the table and under the chairs; the snuff-box had vanished, as if 
by magic! The attendants protested having brought it in at the begin- 
ning of the evening, and having left it on the table. : 

“Tt is quite ridicalous,” exclaimed one of the company, after a while ; 
“gome one must have pocketed it in error, and I'll be the first to try my 
own pockets.” 

But none had done so. . 

Matters were looking most unpleasantly serious, and each one at table 
was feeling as uncomfortable under the circumstances as men can be 
ames to feel, when the noble host, rising, addressed the company as 
ollows:— 

“ Brother-soldiers and gentlemen, I have missed an article of unsur- 
passable value to me. It strikes me that some one having got hold of 
the article, has, in error, put it into his pocket instead of his own box, 
and has not new the moral courage to produce it ; so I will order in a 
box filled with saw-dust, into which each of you can in turn place his 
hand; and the one having the box in his possession, may thereby return 
it without its being known by whom it was deposited. Does any one 
object to this ?” : 

No one did, of course,—so the box was brought, and each guest in turn 
left his seat and walked up to it—the others looking the other way—and 
thrust in his hand. All had completed the ordeal, and the sawdust was 
emptied; but still no box appeared. 

“There is no doubt but some one present has the box,” said a noble 
general, the highest in rank at table ; “and under the circumstances I 
propose that we each in turn submit to undergo a personal investigation 
of pockets, and I will set the example by being the first to submit to it.” 

“ And I—and I—and I!” flew round the table. 

The news had now flown to the drawing-room ; and the party, that 
one hour before promised to be a reunion of deep and noble feelings of 

. cordiality and good will, became a scene of general disorder, suspicion, 
and confusion, 

“TI wished the earl had not asked people nobody knows any thing of !” 
exclaimed one fair guest. 

“Yes, indeed !”’ echoed another; “ people may be officers—but hones- 
ty is never tested till a man is a beggar.” 

(Truex! noble lady! true !—affluence can afford to be honest). 

“ Aye! search us !—search us all!"’ eagerly exclaimed all in turn. 

ALL? no;—not att! 

One lip grew pallid, one cheek blanched white as the damask cloth be- 
fore it, when the word “ search” was uttered ; but no one remarked it; a 
brimming bumper of wine, taken at a gulp, alone prevented one guest 
there from sinking sick and faint beneath the board. 

One by one each guest underwent the self-imposed ordeal, until but 
one remained to undergo the investigation—it was the old Adjutant. 

“The Adjutant! the Adjutant!—where is he ?” 

Aye, call away ! obsequious guests !—search for him from room to room! 
and condemn him unfound. He’s o'er the mountain, and awa’—and little 
hears your calling. 

a ’ + * + 


Change we tha scene, 

Cold—aye, shivering cold; not from the chilling atmosphere of the cli- 
mate, but of the heart—the old man wandered homewards. Thought, 
feeling, life almost, all but motion, had deserted him. 

“Tuer!” atlast burst from his pent-up bosom, as he strode home- 
wards—“ [a tHizr?” 

“Thief!” exclaimed a voice at his side, that made him involuntarily 
turn round, and lay his hand on his sword. He looked around in the 
darkness, but perceived no one ; he was but passing a cavern iu the Low- 
land hills, long since renowned for the clearness of its echoes. 

” * ” * ” 


That night at least there was an ample meal for all within those walls 
that had the power of partaking of it. 
* * * - * 

The following morning brought numerous messages and messengers 
from the “ Castle,” in hopes of recovering the lost bijou. 

Entreaties first, then threats, were had recourse to; but each in turn 
were met by a steady and firm avowal of innocence by the »wner of the 
cottage. In compassion to the veteran, he was not at once handed over to 
the civil power ; butin a few days afterwards he received o letter from 
the Horse Guards, to whom the matter had been fully communicated, 
and the half-pay of the old man’s rank, upon which he had retired, was 
immediately suspended, leaving him a beggar, and powerless in the world! 

True, he might have claimed the alternative of a ©ourt-martial; but 
were not all the circumstances of the case arrayed against him—bear- 
ing on their face a moral certainty of conviction, in spite of his honour or 
bis oath. 

Nothing was now left him but starvation or the workhouse, and he 
chose the latter. 

In a huge whitewashed building in the nearest town he found himself 
separated for the first time in life from his only solace in the world~his 
wife and children !—from her who had shared his troubles as a private 
soldier, and bis honour as an officer. Those whom Gop had joined to- 
gether, man at last put asunder. . . 

Sharp and agonising was the anguish at first; but ere a week had 
elapsed, another blow more stunning than this was doomed to de- 
scend upon the martyr’s head. é 

He heard the church-bell tolling, and saw—but at a distance—all that 
was mortal of his two darling daughters borne from out that whitewashed 
world of sorrow to the grave! 

A settled melancholy, bordering on idiotey, now came over the old 
man’s spirits. His daily task was gone through mechanically ; but his 
wife still lived, and he might yet one day meet her again alive, and that 
was indeed a consolation in his sorrow ; but, alas! how faint even that 

rray of hope! 

Faint—faint indeed—poor Outcast! You have looked your last, and 
breathed your last farewell, ere yuu entered within the walls that now 
enclose you! ; 

The intelligence of his wife’s death was soon after communicated to 
him, accompanied by a permission for him to have access to all that re- 
mained of one once dearer to him than life itself, and the farther boon 
was conceded of following her to her long last home. 

How willingly would he have availed ‘himself of this kindness !—but 
as the first boom of the bell tolled out, he fell back insensible, and so re- 
mained till all was over. 

His son was now all that was left to him, and he had been bound as 
apprentice to a town several miles distant. 

et at some wakeful moment of the night would a thrilling sense ef 
his desolation come over him, and involuntarily was breathed the prayer 
that the wind might be tempered to the short lamb ; but like all soldiers 
he was a strict fatalist, and rather bowed in obedience to the rod, than 
strived to relieve his sufferings by self-energy or by prayer. 

Days, weeks, months, a year had elapsed, and his routine of life re- 
mained unaltered and unvaried. Nothing seemed to have any effect on 
him, save when a casual visitor remarked, in an undertone (but what 
tone is too soft for sensitive ears to comprehend 7), 

“ That is the old officer who stole the snuff-box at the Castle.” 

But what most astonished every one was, that no trace of the box had 
been, or could be discovered. It was not found concealed in the old 
man’s cottage, neither buried in his garden, for even that had been 
turned up in hopes of recovering the lost treasure,—neither had it been 
pawned in the town. 

* * a * 

A heavy rolling sound breaks on the dreamer’s ear as he starts at mid- 
night trom his thin-clad stretcher, and feels the cold damp walls of his 
ve cell around him! . 

e had been dreaming happily.—He dreamt that an angel—it was like 
his dear lost wife, but yet it was not her—had brought the lost jewel 
to his Wedside—had told him it was sent from Heaven to restore him to 
his own again, who were all at home awaiting his return; and that his 
trial on Earth was over. 

Louder and louder swelled the roar without! 

“ Fire!” “ Fire!” “Fire!” roared a thousand voices in chorus!—‘‘ A 
fire at the Castle !”’ and the rolling of the engines and the clashing tread 
of the horses succeeded one another in rapid succession. ’ 

At length nature was exhausted, and he sunk once more to sleep until 

morrow. , . . a a 


What means that thundering knocking at the gate? A pauper would 
not kaock so loud. 
Even the old Adjutant looked up from his daily task, but soon looked 





© Avion. 


He heard his name pronounced, and the pallor of death fell over his 
brow and cheek. In another minute he found himself ushered into the 
overnor’s room, and confronted face to face with the noble giver of the 

anquet at which his misery had begun. ~ x 

He had scarce time to gaze steadfastly on the face of his visitor, ere 
the latter seized him by the hand; bat before a word could be uttered, 
a flood of tears—tears of repentance fora bitter and i ble injury 
done to an innocent man, and coming trom the noble and contrite breast 
of a soldier, broke fron: the lung pent-up channels of the General's heart, 
and he wept aloud on the old man’s shoulder. So totally was he over- 
come, that it was with the greatest ditliculty that he prevented the offi- 
cial authorities from introducing immediate medi assistance, and 
like a flash of lightning through the gloom of night, the pauper's dream 
flashed o’er his recollection. . 

“ To-morrow !—to-morrow !—come to the Castle—at any hour—but 
come. Lamill! I must go now,” exclaimed the General, and thrustin 
a purse full of notes and gold into the wonder-stricken old man’s 4 
he allowed his valet to lead him to his carriage. 

There had indeed been a fire at the castle, which being simply oc- 
casioned by the overheating of the flues, had done no material injury ; 
but the first place that was attended to was the plate-c/oset; and there, in 
a cupboard, high above the others where the usual! plate for household 
purposes was kept, was discoverd tuz Gotp Snurr-box. 

It had no doubt been removed from the table by one of the servants, 
who, oblivious of the circumstance, or fearing after all that had occurred 
to produce it, had placed it where it had so long remained unseen. 

* i ” - - 


The following morning broke again bright and joyously, as if in wel- 
come of the scene it was to witness. The old soldier had at once been 
discharged at the departure of the general, and was soon provided with 
comfortable lodgings in the town. 

His first thought was to seek his boy; but the news quickly reached 
him, that, tired of the monotonous lile, his son had gone on board her 
Majesty’s ship , at Plymouth; so he was left alone and childless 
in the world. 

That the snuff-box had been found ran like wild-fire through the place, 
and had reached the cld man’s ears before he had left the workhouse ; 
therefore why need he fear to meet the inmates of the Castle? Iu justice 
to himself, moreover, although he would rather have avoided the inter- 
view, he made up his mind to go, and again setting out on foot, he tra- 
versed the same path that he had passed just eighteen months ago, when 
the storm arose around him. 

He had scarcely knocked at the Castle ere the doors were thrown open, 
and every servant seemed to vie in being most attentive to the lately 
reputed criminal. He was at once ushered into the dining-room, where, 
seated round the table as hehad seen them on that memorable day, were 
the self-same guests that then surrounded the board, and had since con- 
curred in his condemnation. 

His place alone was changed, and now a chair was placed for him by 
the side of his host, at the head of the table; but the veteran refused to 
take advantage of it, remaining erect, and gazing with a fixed, halt-vacant 
stare on the scene before him, as if it were all a dream. 

The General, however, as soon as he recovered his self-possession—for 
he saw—and deeply felt—what a change was wrought iu the old man’s 
appeuente=Aveks the subject, by saying. 

‘“‘ Deep, irreparable, and undeserved, as is the injury that has been in- 
flicted on you, and for which no amends on my part can atone, you must 
allow that in a great measure you have been the cause of it, by not at 
the time submitting to the ordeal which every one else present readily 
underwent. Had I requested to search you alone, you might justly have 
felt indignant; but the measure was not even proposed by me, but by 
one higher in rank, both military and noble, than myself; and you would 
have proved as innocent as he or I, without having entailed on me the 
lasting misery of remembering that I have inflicted such a punishment 
on an innocent man as you have undergone—a recollection that will 
haunt me on my death-bed—and on yourself, the anguish of the past.”’ 

“ Sir!’ returned the veteran, but his voice faltered audibly, “1 did 
not take the snuff-box, as you aud all around are now fully aware, but 
nevertheless I wes a Tuer.” 

“ Yes, God forgive me! and I trust be has, as I believe you all will. 
In the midst of the dinner, when the mirth was at the highest, and when 
every one’s attention seemed to be engaged, I took advantage of the mo- 
ment to slip a part of the contents of my plate between some piecesof bread 
beside me, and when no eyes were upon me, I secreted it in my pocket. 
None of my family nor myself had tasted meat fer days, aye, long days 
past! and I had more that day before me than would have saved my 
darling children from the grave! Iwasa thief! My whole pittance 
had for months been swallowed up by the illness of my family, and what 
was given to me, I had secretly purloined for them. My days on earth 
are sbort. Icare not to confess all. My gray hairs have come in sor- 
row to the grave, and little recks it what befalls me now. This is the 
reason I stole away like a thief rather than be searched. and dearly have 
I paid the penalty attending Tue Pertis or THE Poor.” 

The old man ceased ;—but the sobs that burst forth around told how 
deeply his tale had entered the hearts of his hearers. 

Spontaneously the party arose, and thronged around him. Kind words 

—noble promises—sweet condoleaces—from the noble, the brave, the 

fair, were showered on the veteran’s head, but, alas! —like a soft song in 

the tempest,—they fell unheard—unheeded. 

A cottage on the estate, fitted with every luxury, was urged on his 

acceptance—the arrears of pay made up—all that wealth could offer. or 

contrition devise, was placed at his disposal—but it came too late ! 

The silver cord was loosed, and the golden bowl was broken !—aye, 

shattered past redemption !— 
* * * - * 





The old church trees were budding forth in spring, and glad birds 
carolled on their new-leaved branches, and a crowd had gathered round 
the church-yard gate, dressed in their best habiliments. 
Husu !—’tis the Old Man’s Funeral ! 
* * * * * 
~ Toll on! thou mournful Herald to Eternity!—thou hast carried an- 
guish to his soul ere this—but now he hears thee not! 
His old sword rests upon the coffin-lid.—Ah !—bear him gently to his 
grave, in life so roughly handled! 
° * * * * 
The bell had ceased—the earth is closed again—the tearful crowd has 
gone.. 
' Peace! peace to him who sleeps beneath the turf! 
His character re-established among men,—he has gone to meet his God ! 





MARDI. 


The following selections are from this clever book by Mr. Herman Meville. It has just 
issued from the press of the Harpers. 


THE ESCAPE—VELIS ET REMIS. 


And now to tell how, tempted by devil or good angel, and a thousaud 
miles from land, we embarked upon this western voyage. 

It was midnight, mark you, when our watch began; and my turn at 
the helm now coming on was of course to be avoided. On some plaus- 
ible pretence, | induced our solitary watchmate to assume it; thus leay- 
ing uryself untrammelled, and at the same time satisfactorily disposing of 
him. For being a rather fat fellow,an enormous consumer of “ duff,” 
and with good reason supposed to be the son ofa farmer, I made no doubt 
he would pursue his old course and fall to nodding over the wheel. As 
for the leader of the watch—our harpooner—he fall heir to the nest of 
old jackets, under the lee of the mizzen-mast, left nice and warm by his 
predecessor. 

The night was even blacker than we had anticipated; there was no 
trace of a moon; and the dark purple haze, sometimes encountered at 
night near the Line, half shrouded the stars from view. 

Waiting about twenty minutes after the last man of the previous watch 
had gone below, I motioned to Jarl, and we clipped our shoes from our 
feet. He then descended into the forecastle, and I sauntered aft toward 
the quarter-deck. All was still. Thrice did I pass my hand full before 
the face of the slumbering lubber at the helm, and right between him 
and the light of the binnacle. 

_Mark, the harpooner, was not so easily sounded. I feared to approach 
him. He lay quietly, though; but asleep or awake, no more delay. 
Risks must be run, when time presses. And our ears were a pointer’s 
to catcn a sound. 

_ To work we went, without hurry, but swiftly and silently. Our va- 
rious stores were dragged from their tarkinig-ghasen, and placed in the 
boat, which hung from the ship’s lee side, the side depressed in the water, 
an indispensable requisite to an attempt at escape. And though at sun- 
down the boat was to windward, yet, as we had foreseen, the vessel hay- 
— tacked during the first watch, brought it to leeward. 

ndeavouring to manhandle our clamsy breaker, and lift it into the 





down again as he saw the hated livery of the Castle standing at the 
portal! 


boat, we found, that by reason of the intervention of the shrouds, it could 
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not be done without risking a jar; besides straining the craft 1m lower- 
ing. An expedient, however, though at the eleventh hour, was hit upon. 
Fastening a long rope to the breaker, which was perfectly tight, we can- 
tiously dropped it overboard; paying out enough line, te insure its tow- 
ing astern of the ship, so as not to strike against the copper. The other 
end of the line we then secured to the boat's stern. 

i Fortunately, this was the last thing to be done; for the breaker, act- 
ing as a clog to the vessel’s way in the water, so affected her steering as 
to fling her perceptibly into the wind. And by causing the helm to 
work, this must soon rouse the lubber there stationed, if not already 
awake. Bat our dropping overboard the breaker gently aided us in this 
respect; it diminished the ship’s headway ; whick, owing to the light 
breeze had not been very great at any time during the night. Had it 
been so, all hupe of escaping without first arresting the vessel's progress, 
would have been little short of madness. As it was, the sole daring of 
the deed that night achieved, consisted in our lowering away while the 
ship yet clove the brine, though but moderately. 

ll was now ready; the cranes swung in, the lashings adrift, and the 
boat fairly suspended; when, seizing the ends of the tackle ropes, we 
silently stepped into it, one at each end. The dead weight of the breaker 
astern now dragged the craft horizontally through the air, so that her 
tackle ropes strained hard. She quivered like a dolphin. Neverthelesss, 
had we not feared her loud splash upon striking the wave, we might have 
quitted the ship almost s silently as the breath the body. ut this 
was out of the question, and our pow were laid accordingly. 

‘“* All ready, Jarl?” 

* Ready.” 

“A man overboard!”’ I shouted at the top of my compass; and like 
lightning the cords slid through our blistering hands, and with a tremen- 
dous shock the boat bounded on the sea’s back. One mad sheer and 
plunge, one terrible strain on the tackles as we sunk in the trough of the 
waves, tugged upon by the towing breaker, and our knives severed the 
tackle ropes—we hazarded not unhoukiug the blocks—our oars were out, 
and the good boat headed round, with prow to leeward. 

* Man overboard !” was now shouted from stem to stern. And direct- 
ly we heard the confused tramping and shouting of the sailors, as they 
rushed from their dreams into the almost inscrutable darkness. 

**Man overboard! Man overboard!” My heart smote me as the hu- 
man cry of horror came out of the black vaulted night. 

‘Down helm!” was soon heard from the chief mate. “Back the 
main-yard! Quick to the boats! How’s this? One down already ? 
Well done! Hold on, then, those other boats !” 

Meanwhile several seamen were shouting as they strained at the 
braces. 

“Cat! cutall! Lower away! lower away!” impatiently cried the 
sailors, who already had leaped into the boats, 

“ Heave the ship to, and Rold fast every thing,” cried the captain, ap- 
parently just springing to the deck. “One boat’s enough. Steward! 
show a light there from the mizzen-top. Boat ahoy!—Have you got that 
man ?” 

Noreply. The voice came out of a cloud; the ship dimly showing 
like a ghost. We had desisted from rowing, and hand over hand were 
now hauling in upon the rope attacked to the breaker, which we soon 
lifted into the boat, instantly resuming our oars. 

“Pall! pull, men! and save him!” again shouted the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered Jarl instinctively, ‘* pulling as hard as ever 
we can, sir.” 

And pull we did, till nothing could be heard from the ship, but a con- 
fused tumult; and, ever and anon, the hoarse shout of the captain, too 
distant to be understood. 

We now set our sail to a light air; and right into the darkness, and 
dead to leeward, we rowed and sailed till morning dawned. 


OLD JARL. 


Over the stern of the boat, with some old canvas which my Viking’s 
forethought had provided, we spread a rude sort of awning, or rather 
counterpane. This, however, proved but littleor no protection from the 
glare of tle sun: for the management of the mainsail forbade any con- 
siderable elevation of the shelter. And when the breeze was fresh, we 
were fain to strike it altogether; for the wind being from aft, and getting 
underneath the canvas, almost lifted the light boat’s stern into the air, 
vexing the counterpane as if it were a petticoat turning a gusty corner. 
But when a mere breath rippled the sea, and the sun was fiery hot, it 
was most pleasant to lounge in this shady asylum. It was like being 
transferred from the roast to cool in the cupboard. And Jarl, much the 
toughest fowl of the two, out of an abundant kindness for his comrade, 
during the day voluntarily remained exposed at the helm, almost two 
hours to my one. No lady-like scruples had he, the old Viking, about 
marring his complexion, which already was more than bronzed. Over 
the ordinary tanning of the sailor, he seemed masked by a visor of japan- 
ning, dotted all over with freckles, so intensely yellow, and sym metri- 
cally circular, that they seemed scorched there by a burning glass. 

In the tragico-comico moods which at times overtook me, I used to 
look upon the brown Skyeman with humorous complacency. If we fall 
in with cannibals, thought I, then, ready-roasted Norseman that thou art, 
shall I survive to mourn thee; at least, during the period I revolye upon 
the spit. 

But of such a fate, 1t needs hardly be said, we had no apprehension. 


RARE SPORT AT OHONOO.—SURF BATHING. 


Approached from the northward, Ohonoo, midway cloven down to the 
sea, one halfa level plain; the other, three mountain terraces—Olonoo 
looks like the first steps of a gigantic way to the sun. And such, if 
Braid-Beard spoke truth, it had formerly been. 

«“ Ere Mardi was made,” said that true old chronicler, “ Vivo, one of 
the genii, built a ladder of mountains whereby to go up and go down. 
And of this ladder, the island of Ohonoo was the base. But wandering 
here and there, incognito in a vapour, so much wickedness did Vivo spy 
out, that in high dudgeon he hurried up his ladder, knocking the moun- 
tains from under him as he went. These here and there fell into the 
lagoon, forming many isles, now green and luxuriant; which, with those 
sprouting from seeds dropped by a bird from the moon, comprise all the 
groups in the reef.” 

Surely, oh, surely, if I live till Mardi be forgotten by Mardi, I shall not 
forget the sight that greeted us, as we drew nigh the shores of this same 
island of Ohonoo; for was not all Ohonoo bathing in the surf of the 
sea? 

But let the picture be painted. 

Where eastward the ocean rolls surging against the outer reef of Mar- 
di, there, facing a flood-gate in the barrier, stands cloven Ohonoo; her 
plains sloping outward to the sea, her mountains a bulwark behind. As 
at Juam, where the wild billows from seaward roll in upon its cliffs ; 
much more at Ohonoo, in billowy battalions charge they hotly into the 
lagoon, and fall on the isle like an armyfrom thedeep. But charge 
they never so boldly, and charge they forever, old Ohonoo gallantly 
throws them back till all before her is one scud and rack. So charged 
the bright billows of cuirassiers at Waterloo; so hurled them off the 
long a“ of living walls, whose base was as the sea-beach, wreck-strown, 
in a gale. 

Without the break in the reef, wide banks of coral shelve off, creating 
the bar, where the waves muster for the onset, thundering in water-bolts, 
that shake the whole reef, till its very spray trembles. And then 1s it 
that the swimmers of Ohonoo most delight to gambol in the surf. 

For this sport, a surf-board is indispensable; some five feet in length ; 
the width of a man’s body; convex on both sides; highly polished; and 
rounded atthe ends. It is held in high estimation; invariably oiled after 
use; and hung up conspicuously in the dwelling of the owner. nds 

Ranged on the beach, the bathers, by hundreds dash in ; and diving 
under the swells, make straight for the outer sea, pausing not till the com- 
paratively smooth expanse beyond has been gained. Here, throwing 
themselves Spee their boards, tranquilly they wait for a billow that 
suits. Snatching them up, it hurries them landward, volume and speed 
both increasing, till it races along a watery wall, like the smooth, awful 
verge of Niagara. Hanging over this scroll, looking down from it as from 
a precipice, the bathers halloo; every limb in motion to preserve their 
place on the very crest of the wave. Should they fall behind, the squaa- 
rons that follow would whelm them ; dismounted, and thrown forward, 
as certainly would they be run over by the steed they ride. ‘Tis like 
charging at the head of cavalry: you must on. en 

An expert swimmer shifts his position on his plank ; now half striding 
it; and anon, like a rider in the ring, poising himself upright in the scud, 
coming on like a man in the air. ‘ 

At last all is lost in scud and vapour, as the overgrown billow bursts 
like abomb. Adroitly emerging, the swimmers thread their way out; 
and like seals at the Orkneys, stand dripping upon the shore. ‘ 

Landing in smooth water, some distance from the scene, we strolled 
forward: and meeting a group resting, inquired for Uhia, their king. He 
was pointed out in the foam. But presently drawing nigh, he embraced 
Media, bidding all welcome. 
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The bathing over, and evening at hand, Uhia and his subjects repaired 
to their canoes ; we to ours. : 
Landing at another quarter of the island, we journeyed up a valley 
-ealled Monlova, and were soon housed in a very pleasant retreat of our 
t. 
ieee supper was spread. But though the viands were rare, and the 
red wine went round and round like a toaming bay horse in the ring; yet 
we marked, despite the stimulus of his day’s good sport, and the stimu- 
lus of his brave good cheer, Uhia our host was moody and still. ml 
Said Babbalanja, “ My lord, he fills wine cups for others to quaff. 
“ Bat,” whispered King Media, “‘ Though Uhia be sad, be we merry, 
merry men.” 
And merry some were, and merrily went to their mats. 


SOUTH SEA SURGERY. 


The second day of our stay in Mondoldo was signalized by ® note 
worthy exhibition ofthe surgical skill of Samoa; who had often boasted, 
that though well versed in the science of breaking men’s heads, he was 
equally an adept in mending their crockery. ‘ 

Overnight, Borabolla had directed his corps of sea-divers to repair ear- 
ly on the morrow, to a noted section of the great Mardian reef, for the 
purpose of procuring for our regalement some of the fine Hawk’s-bill 
turtle, whose secret retreats were among the cells and galleries of that 
submerged wall of coral, from whose foamy coping no plummet dropped 
ever yet touched bottom. 

These turtles were only to be obtained by diving far down under the 
surface; and then swimming along horizontally, and peering into the 
coral honey-comb ; snatching at a flipper when seen, as at a pinion in a 
range of billing dove-cotes. 

As the king’s divers were thus employed, one of them, Karhownoo by 
name, perceived a Devil-shark, so called, swimming wistfully toward 
him from out his summer grotto in the reef. No way petrified by the 
sight, aud pursuing the usual method adopted by these divers in such 
emergencies, Karhownoo, splashing the water, instantly swam toward 
the stranger. But the shark, undaunted, advanced; a thing so unusual, 
and fearful, that, inan agony of fright, the diver shot up for the surface. 
Heedless, he looked not up as he went; and when within a few inches 
of the open air, dashed his head against a projection of the reef. He 
would have sunk into the live tomb beneath, were it not that three of 
his companions, standing on the brink, perceived his peril, and dragged 
him into safety. 

Seeing the poor fellow was insensible, they endeavoured, ineffectually, 
te revive him; and at last, placing him in their canoe, made all haste for 
theshore. Herea crowd soon gathered, and the diver was borne to a 
habitation, close adjoining Borabolla’s; whence, hearing of the disaster, 
we eallied out to render assistance. 

Upon entering the hut, the benevolent old king commanded it to be 
cleared; and then proceeded to examine the sufferer. 

The skull! proved to be very badly fractured; in one place, splintered. 

“ Let me mend it,” said Samoa, with ardour. 

And being told of his experience in such matters, Borabolla surrender- 
ed the patient 

With a gourd of water, and a tappa cloth, the one-armed Upoluan care- 
fully washed the wound ; and then calling for a sharp splinter of bam- 
boo, and a thin, semi-transparent cup of cocoa-nut shell, he went about 
the operation ; nothing less than the “ Tomoti” (head-mending,) in other 
words the trepan. 

The patient still continuing insensible, the fragments were disengaged 
by help of a bamboo scalpel; when a piece of the drinking cup—pre- 
viously dipped in the milk of a cocoa-nut—was nicely fitted into the va- 
pe ae the skin as nicely adjusted over it, and the operation was com- 
plete. 

And now, while all present were crying out in admiration of Samoa’s 
artistic skill, and Samoa himself stood complacently regarding his work- 
manship, Babbalanja suggested, that it might be well to ascertain whether 
the patient survived. When, epon sounding his heart, the diver was 
found to be dead. 

The bystanders loudly lamented ;: but declared the surgeon a man of 
marvellous science. 


PIPES. 


‘Ho! mortals! mortals!” cried Media. ‘Go weto bury our dead ? 
Awake, sons of men! Cheer up, heirs of immortality! Ho, Vee-Vee! 
bring forth our pipes: we'll smoke off this cloud.” 

Nothing so beguiling as the fumes of tobacco, whether inhaled 
through hookah, nargail, chibouque, Dutch porcelain, pure Principe, or 
Regalia. And a great oversight had it been in King Media, to have omit- 
ted pipes among the appliances of this voyage that we went. Tobacco 
in rouleaus we had none; cigar nor cigarret; which little the company 
esteemed. Pipes were preferred ; and pipes we often smoke; testify, 
oh! Vee-Vee, to that. But not of the vile clay, of which mankind and 
Etruscan vases were made, were these jolly fine pipes of owrs. Bat all 
in good time. 

Now, the leaf called tobacco is of divers species and sorts. Not to 
dweli upon vile Shag, Pig-tail, Plug, Nail-rod, Negro-head, Cavendish, and 
misnamed Lady’s-twist, there are the following varieties :—Gold-leaf, 
Oronoco, Cimaroza, Smyrna, Bird's-eye, James-river, Sweet-scented, 
Honey-dew, Kentucky, Cnaster, Scarfalati, and famed Shiraz, or Persian. 
Of all of which, perhaps the last is the best. 

But smoked by itself, to a fastidious wight, even Shiraz is not gentle 
enough. Itneeds mitigation. And the cunning craft of so mitigating 
even the mildest tobacco was well understood in the dominions of Media. 
There, in plantations ever covered with a brooding, blue haze, they raised 
its fine leaf in the utmost luxuriance; almost as broad as the broad fans 
of the broad-bladed banana. The stalks of the leaf withdrawn, the re- 
mainder they cut up, and mixed with soft willow-bark, and the aromatic 
leaves of the Betel. 

“Ho! Vee-Vee, bring forth the pipes,” cried Media. And forth they 
came, followed by a quaint, carved cocoa-nut, agate lidded, containing 
ammunition sufficient for many stout charges and primings. 

Soon we were all smoking so hard, that the canopied howdah, under 
which wereclined, sent up purple wreaths like a Michigan wigwam. There 
we sat in a ring, all endking In council—every pipe a halcyon pipe of 
peace. 

And among these calumets, my lord Media’s showed like the turbaned 
Grand Turk among his Bashaws. It was an extraordinary pipe, be sure ; 
of right royal dimensions. Its mouth-piece an eagle’s beak; its long 
stem, a bright, red-barked cherry-tree branch, partly covered with a close 
net-work of purple dyed porcupine quills; and toward the upper end, 
streaming with pennons, like a Versailles flag-staff of a coronation day. 
These pennons were managed by halyards: and after lighting his prince’s 
pipe, it was little Vee-Vee’s part to run them up toward the mast-head, 
or mouth-piece, in token that his lord was fairly under weigh. 

_ But Babbalanja’s was of a different sort ; an immense, black, serpen- 
tine stem of ebony, coiling this way and that, in endless convolutions, 
like an anaconda round a traveller in Brazil. Smoking this hydra, Bab- 
balanja looked as if playing upon the trombone. 

Next, gentle Yoomy’s. Its stem, a slender golden reed, like musical 
Pan’s; its bowl very merry with tassels. 

Lastly, old Mohi the chronicler’s. Its Death’s-head bowl forming its 
latter end, continually reminding him of his own. Its shank was an 08- 
trich’s leg, some feathers still waving nigh the mouth-piece. 

* Here, Vee-Vee ! fill me up again,’ cried Media, t rough the blue va- 
pours sweeping round his great gonfalon, like plumed Marshal Ney, 
waving his baton in the smoke of Waterloo ; or thrice gallant Anglesea, 
we his wooden leg mid the reek and rack of the Apsley House ban- 

uet. 

Vee-Vee obeyed ; and quickly, like a howitzer, the pipe-bow! was re- 
loaded to the muzzle, and King Media smoked on. ie 

“Ah! this is pleasant indeed,” he cried. “ Look, it’s a calm on the 
waters, and a calm in our hearts, as we inhale these sedative odours.” 

“So calm,” suid Babbalanja ; “ the very gods must be smoking now.” 
_ “And thus,” said Media, “we demi-gods hereafter shall cross-legged 
sit, and smoke out our eternities. Ah, what a glorious puff! Mortals, 
methinks these pipe-bowls of ours must be petrifactions of roses, so 
Scented they seem. But, old Mohi, you have smoked this many a lon 
year; doubtless, you know something about their material—the Froth-of- 
the-Sea they call it, I think—ere my handicraft subjects obtain it, to work 
iato bowls. Tell us the tale.” 

“ Delighted to do so, my lord,” replied Mohi, slow! disentangling his 
mouth-piece from the braids of his beard. ‘I haye devoted much time 
and attention to the study of pipe-bowls, and groped among many learned 
authorities, to reconcile the clashing opinions concerning the origin of the 
so-called Farnoo, or Froth-of-the-Sea.” 

“ Well, then, my old centenarian, give us the result of your investi- 
gations. But smoke away: a word and a puff: go on.” 

‘ May it please you, then, my right worshipful lord, this Farnoo is an 
unctuous, argillaceous substance ; in its natural state, soft, malleable, 
ipe-quar- 
North. But though mostly found buried in 


and easily worked as the lian- 
ene ed thn Wild tole — ian-red clay from the famous 









terra-firma, especially in the isles toward the East, this Farnoo, my tord 
is some times thrown up by the ocean; in seasons of high sea, being plen- 
tifully found on thereefs. But, my lord, like amber, the precise nature 
and origin of this Farnoo are points widely mooted.” 

“ Stop there!’ cried Media; “ our mouth-pieces are of amber; 80, not 
a word more of the Froth-of-the-Sea, until something be said to clear up 
the mystery of amber. Whatisamber, old man 1” 

“A still more obscure thing to trace than the other, my worshipful 
lord. Ancieut Plinnee maintained, that originally it must bea juice, ex- 
uding from balsam firs and pines ; Borbavo, that, like camphor, it is the 
crystalized oil of aromatic ferns ; Berzilii, that it isthe concreted scum 
of the Lake Cephoris; and Vondendo, against scores of antagonists, 
stoutly held it a sort of bituminous gold, trickling from antedilavian 
smugglers’ caves, nigh the sea.” 

‘“« Why, old Braid-Beard,” cried Media, placing his pipe in rest, *‘ you 
are almost as erudite as our philosopher here.” 

“Much more so, my lord,” said Babbalanja; “ for Mobi has some- 
how picked up all my worthless forgettings, which are more than my val- 
uable rememberings.” 

“ What say you, wise one?” cried Mohi, shaking his braids, like an en- 
raged elephant with many trunks. ; 

Said Yoomy : “ My lord, | have heard that amber is nothing less than 
the congealed tears of broken-hearted mermaids.” 

“‘ Absurd, minstrel !”” cried Mohi. “ Hark ye; I know what it is. All 
other authorities to the contrary, amber is nothing more than gold-fishes’ 
brains, made waxy, then firm, by the action of the sea.” 

“‘ Nonsense !”’ cried Yoomy. 

** My lord,” said Braid-Beard, waving his pipe, “ this thing is just as I 
say. imbedded in amber, do we not find. little fishes’ fins, porpoise- 
teeth, sea-gulls’ beaks and claws ; nay, butterflies’ wings, and sometimes 
atopaz? And how could that be, unless the substance was first soft? 
Amber is gold-fishes’ brains, I say.” 

‘* For one,” said Babbalanja, “ ran not believe that, till you prove tome, 
Braid-Beard, that ideas themselves are found imbedded therein.”’ 

“ Another of your crazy conceits, philosopher,” replied Mohi, disdain- 
fully; “yet, sometimes plenty of strange black-letter characters have 
been discovered in amber.” And throwing back his hoary old head, he 
jetted forth his vapours like a whale. 

‘Indeed ?” cried Babbalanja. “ Then, my lord Media, it may be 
earnestly inquired, whether the geutle laws of the tribes before the flood, 
were not sought to be cunbahmed and perpetuated between transparent 
and sweet scented tablets of amber.” 

‘“‘ That, now, is not so unlikely,” said Mohi; “ for old King Rondo the 
Round once set about getting bim a coffin-lid of amber ; much desiring a 
tumous mass of it owned by the ancestors of Donjaloloof Jaam. But no 
navies could buy it. So Rondo had himself urned in a crystal.” 

“ And that immortalized Rondo, no doubt,’ said Babbalanja. “Ha! 
ha! pity he fared not like the fat porpoise frozen and tombed in an 1ce- 
berg; its icy shroud drifting south, soon melted away, and down, out of 
sight, sunk the dead.” 

“* Well, so much for amber,” cried Media. 
Farnoo.” 

“Know, then, my lord, that Farnco is more like ambergris than 
amber.”’ 

“Is it? then, pray, tell us something on that head. You know all 
about ambergris, too, I su 4 

“ Every thing about all thiags, my lord. Ambergris is found both on 
land and atsea. But cogeciall , are lumps of it are picked up on the 
spicy coasts of Jovanna ; indeed, all over the atolls and reefs in the east- 
ern quarter of Mardi.” 

‘‘ Bat what is this ambergris ? Braid-Beard,” said Babbalanja. 

‘* Aquovi, the chymist, pronounced it the fragments of mushrooms 
growing at the bottom of the sea; Voluto held, that like Naphtha, it 
springs from fountains down there. But itis neither.” 

“T have heard,” said Yoomy, “ that it is the honey-comb of bees, fal- 
len from flowery clitts into the brine.” 

“‘ Nothing of the kind,” said Mohi. ‘ Do I not know all about it, min- 
strel? Ambergris is the petrified gall-stones of crocodiles.” 

“ What!’ cried Babbalanja, “ comes sweet scented ambergris from 
those musky and chain-plated river cavalry ? No wonder, then, their 
flesh is so fragrant ; their upper jaws as the visors of vinaigrettes.”’ 

“ Nay, you are all wrong,” cried King Media. 

Then, laughing to himself :—* It’s pleasant to sit by a demi-god, and 
hear the surmisings of mortals upon things they know nothing about ; 
theology, or amber, or ambergris, it’s all the same. But then, did [ al- 
ways out with every thing I know, there would be no conversing with 
these comical creatures. 

‘* Listen, old Mohi; ambergris is a morbid secretion of the Spermaceti 
whale ; for like you mortals, the whale is at times a sort of hypochon- 
driac and dyspeptic. You must know, subjects, that in antediluvian 
times, the Spermaceti whale was much hunted by sportsmen, that being 
accounted better pastime than pursuing the Behemoths on shore. Be- 
sides, it wasa lucrative diversion. Now,sometimes upon striking the 
mouster, it would start off in a dastardly fright, leaving certain fragments 
in its wake. These fragments the hunters picked up, giving over the 
chase for a while. For in those days,as now, a quarter-quintal ofamber- 
gris was more valuable than a whole ton of spermaceti.”’ 

‘*Nor, my lord,”’ said Babbalanja, “ would it have been wise to kill 
the fish that dropped such treasures: no more than to murder the noddy 
that laid the golden eggs.” 

_“ Beshrew me! a noddy it must have been,” gurgled Mohi through 
his pipe-stem, “ to lay golden eggs for others to hatch.” 

“Come, no more of that now,” cried Media. ‘ Mohi, how long 
think you, may one of these pipe-bowls last ?”’ 

“ My lord, like one’s cranium, it will endure till broken. I have 
smoked this one of mine for more than half a century.” 

“ But unlike our craniums, stocked full of concretions,” said Babbalan- 
ja, “‘ our pipe-bowls never need clearing out.” 

_ “ True,” said Mohi, “ they absorb the oil of the smoke, instead of allow- 
ing it offensively to incrast.”’ 

* Ay, the older the better,” said Media, ‘and the more delicious the 
flavour imparted to the fumes inhaled.” 

“ Farnoos forever! my lord,” cried Yoomy. ‘ By much smoking, the 
bowl waxes russet and mellow, like the berry-brown cheek of a sun- 
burnt brunette.” 

“‘And as like smoked hams,” cried Braid-Beard, ‘“‘ we veteran uld 
smokers grow browner and browner ; hugely do we admire to seo our 
jolly noses and pipe-bowls mellowing together.” 

“Well said, old man,” cried Babbalanja; “ for, like a good wile, a 
pipe is a friend and companion for life. And whoso weds with a pipe, 
is no longer a bachelor. After many vexations, he may go home to that 
faithful counsellor, and ever find it full of kind consolations and sugges- 
tions. But not thus with cigars or cigarrets : the acquaintances ofa mo- 
ment, chatted with in by-places, whenever they come handy ; their ex- 
istence so fugitive, uncertain, unsatisfactory. Once ignited, nothing like 
longevity pertains to them. They uever grow old. Why, my lord, the 
sturnp of a cigarret is an abomination ; and two of them crossed are 
more of a memento-mori than a brace of thigh-bones at right angles.” 

“ So they are, so they are,” cried King Media. “ Then, mortals, puff 
we away atour pipes. Puff, puff, [say. Ah! how we puff! But thus 
we demi-gods ever puff at our ease.” : 

“ Puff, puff, how we puff,” cried Babbalanja. “ But life itself isa puff 

and a wheeze. Our lungs are two pipes which we contantly smcke.” 
“ Puff, puff! how we puff,” cried old Mohi. “ All thought is a 
uff.”’ 
/ “ Ay,” said Babbalanja, “not more smoke in that skull-bowl of yours 
than in the skull on your shoulders : both ends alike.” 

“ Puff! puff! how we puff,” cried Yoomy. ‘‘ Butin every puff, there 
hangs a wreath. In every puff, off flies a care.” 

“Ay, there they go,” cried Mohi,“ there goes another—and there, 
and there;—this is the way to get rid of them, my worshipful lord ; 
puff them aside.” : 

“ Yoomy,” said Media, “ give us that pipe songof thine. Sing it, my 
sweet and pleasant poet. We'll keep time with these flageolets of ours.” 
“So with pipes and puffs for a chorus, thus Yoomy sang :— 


“« Now, Mohi, go on about 


Care is all stuff :— 
Puff! Puff: 
To puff is a — 
Puff! Puff! 
More musky than snuff, 
And warm is a puff ;— 
Puff! Puff! 
Here we sit mid our puffs, 
Like old lords in their ruffs, 
Saug as bears in their muffs :— 
Sur ! Puff! 
Then puff, puff, puff, 
For care is all stuff, 
Paffed offin a puff :— 
Puff! Puff! 








“ Ay, puff away,” cried Babbalanja, “ puff, puff, so we are born, and 














so die. Putt, puff, my voleanos; the great sun itself will yet go outina 
suuff. and all Mardi smoke out its last wick.” 

“ Puffs enough,” said King Media,“ Vee-Vee! haul down my fing: 
There, lie dowu before me, oh Gonfalon ! and, subjects, hear—when 
die, lay this spear on my right, and this pipe on my left, its colours at 
half mast; so shall I be ambidexter, and sleep between eloquent 
symbols.” 


DOMINORA AND VIVENZA. 


The three canoes still gliding on, some further i 
ted concerning Dominora ; an incidentally, of isles. 

It seems that his love of wide dominion sometimes led the otherwise 
sagacious Bello into the most extravagant actions. If the chance accu- 
mulation of soil and drift-wood about any detached sbelf of coral in the 
lagoon held forth the remotest possibility of the eventual existence of 
au islet there, with all haste he Senpanabed canoes to the spot, to take 
prospective possession of the as yet nearly sub-marine territory; and if 
possible, eject the zoophytes. 

During an unusually low tide, kere and there baring the outer reef of 
the Archipelago, Bello caused his royel spear to be ted upon every 
place thus exposed, in token of his supreme claim thereto. 

Another anecdote was this: that to Vominora there came a rumour, 
that in a distant island dwelt a man with an uncommonly large nose; of 
most portentous dimensions, indeed; by the soothsayers sup to 
foreshadow some dreamful calamity. But disregarding these —— 
tious conceits, Bello forthwith dispatched an agent, to discover whether 
this huge promontory of a nose was geographically available ; if so, to 
secure the same, by bringing the proprietor back. : 

Now, by sapient old Mohi, it was esteemed a very happy thing for 
Mardi at large, that the subjects whom Bello sent to populate his foreign 
acquisitions, were but too apt to throw off their v » 80 soon as 
they deemed themselves able to cope with him. om 

Indeed, a fine country in the western part of Mardi, in this very man- 
ner, became a sovereign—nay, a republican state. It was the nation to 
which Mohi had previously alluded—Vivenza. But in the flush and pride 
ot having recently attained their national majority, the men of Vivenza 
were aps too much inclined to carry a vauntfal crest. And because 
intrenched in their fastnesses, after much protracted fighting, they had 
eventually succeeded in repelling the warriors dispatched by Bello to 
crush their insurrection, they were unanimous in the opinion that the 
hump-back king had never before been so signally chastised. Whereas, 
they bad not so much vanquished Bello, as defended their shores ; even 
as a young lion will protect its den against legions of unicorns, though, 
away from home, ne might be torn to pieces. In truth, Braid-Beard de- 
clared, that at the time of this war, Dominora ceuched ten long spears 
for every short javelin Vivenza could dart; though the javelins were 
stoutly hurled as the spears. ae 

But, superior in men and arms, why, at last, gave over King Bello the 
hope of reducing those truculent men of Vivenza? One reason was, as 
Mohi said, that many of his fighting men were er occupied in other 
quarters of Mardi; nor was he long in discovering, that fight he never 
so valiantly, Vivenza—not yet its inhabitants—was wholly unconquerable. 
Th ought Bello, Mountains are sturdy foes ; fate hard to dam. 

Yet, the men of Vivenza were no dastards ; not to lie, comin from 
lion like loins, they were a liom-loined race. Did not their bards pro- 
nounce them afresh start in the Mardian species; requiring a new 
world for their full development ? For be it known, that the great land 
ot Kolumbo, no inconsiderable part of which was embraced by Vivenza, 
was the last island discovered in the Archipelago. bonnie 

In good round truth, as if an impartialist from Arctarus spoke it, Vi- 
venza wasanobleland. Like a young tropic tree she stood, laden down 
with greenness, myriad blossoms, and the ripened fruit thick-hanging 
from one bough. She was promising as the morning. . 

Or Vivenza might be likened to St. John, feeding on locusts and wild 
honey, and with prophetic voice, crying to the nations from the wilder- 
ness. Or, child-like, standing among the old robed kings and emperors 
of the Archipelago, Vivenza seemed a young Messiah, to whose discourse 
the bearded Rabbis bowed. : 

So seemed Vivenza in its better aspect. Nevertheless, Vivenza was a 
braggadocio in Mardi ; the only brave one ever known. Asan army of 
spurred and crested roosters, her people chanticleered at the resplendent 
rising of their sun. For shame, Vivenza! Whence thy undou ted val- 
our? Did ye not bring it with ye from the bold old shores of Dominora, 
where there is a fullness of it left? What isle but Dominora could have 
supplied thee with that stiff spine of thine ?—that heart of boldest beat? 
Oh, Vivenza ! know that true grandeur is too big fora boast; and na- 
tions, as well as men, may be too clever to be great. . mane : 

But what more of King Bello? Notwithstanding his territorial acqui- 
sitiveness, and aversion to relinquishing stolen nations, he was yet a glo- 
rious old king; rather choleric—a word and a blow—but of aright ro al 
heart. Rail at him as they might, at bottom, all the isles were proud of 
him. And almost in spite of his rapacity, upon the whole, perhaps, they 
were the better for his deeds. For if sometimes he did evil with no 
very virtuous intentions, he had fifty ways of accomplishing geod with- 
out meaning it. According to an ancient oracle, the hump-backed mon- 
arch was but one of the most conspicuous pieces on a board, where the 
gods played for their own entertainment. 

‘‘ But here it must not be omitted, that of late, King Bello bad some- 
what abated his efforts to extend his dominions. Various causes were 
assigned. Some thought it arose from the fact that already he found his 
territories too extensive for one sceptre to rule ; that his more remote 
colonies largely contributed to his tribulations, without correspondingly 
contributing to his revenues. Others affirmed that his hump was get- 
ting too mighty for him to carry ; others still, that the nations were wax- 
ing tou strong for him. With prophetic solemnity, head-shaking sages 
averred that he was growing he and older ; had passed his grand cli- 
macteric ; and though it was a haleold age with him, yet it was not bis 
lusty youth ; that though he was daily getting rounder, and rounder in 
girth, and more florid of face, that these, howbeit, were rather the 
symptoms of a morbid obesity, than of a healthful robustness. These 
wise ones predicted that very soon poor Bello would go off in an apo- 

lexy. 

F Bot in Vivenza there were certain blusterers, who often thus prated : 
“ The Hump-back’s hour is come ; at last the old teamster will be ored 
by the nations he’s yoked ; his game is done,—let him show his d 
and throw up his sceptre ; he cumbers Mardi,—let him be cut down and 
burned ; he stands in the way of his betters,—let him sheer to one side; 
he has shut up many eyes, and now himself grows blind; he hath com- 
mitted horrible atrocities during his Jong career, the old sinner !—now Jet 
him quickly say his prayers and be beheaded.” : alge 

Howbeit, Bello lived on ; enjoying his dinners, and taking his jorums 
as of yore. Ah, I have yet a jolly long lease of life, thought he over his 
wine ; and like unto some obstinate old uncle, he persisted in flourishing, 
in spite of the prognostications of the nephew nations, which, at his de- 
mise, perhaps hoped to fall heir to odd parts of his possessions: Three 
streaks cf fat valleys to one of lean mountains! 


were narra- 


——————— 


THE SELF-SEER. 


CHAPTER X. 


The wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away 
Than what it leaves behind. 
y . ost gone; 
My otree Cae spprored 
And many love me; but by none 
Am I enough beloved.—W orDsworRTH. 

Good reader, if thou lovest tales of deep mystery and exciting adven- 
ture, truly this is but a Barmecide’s feast for thee! 1 have led thee als 
through the straight path of human life without any turnings or wind- 
ings ; thou hast not a single maze of mystery to lose thyself in; not one 
precipice of horrible doubt to whose brink thou goest smiling, kno 
well that thou wilt not be suffered to fall; I have not left thee to grope 
thy way in darkness through terrible scenes of sorrow, which are to end 
in a sudden burst of light; nor have I deluded thee with sunshine until 
thou camest to the mouth of a cavern of eternal gloom. To drop the 
metaphor, this is a plain story of life ; but more of the inner life of the 
heart than the visible existence of man. And such are the truest and the 
deepest of all; for there is no romance of outward worldly fortunes like 

e history of the heart. ¥ 
pay ower reader, it thou lovest such, if thou hast gone thus far with 
us, and, perchance, on the way, some world-wide chords have been 
touched which have found an echo in thine own heart, journey with us 
to the end. P 

Let us again pass uncbronicled some years in Leuthold’s life, and look 
upon him once more. He was a a long wandering abroad 
to his native Germany. Yes! the bent man, with his thin grey hair 
and feeble steps, slow and tremulous in spite of the staff he held, was, 
indeed, the same Leuthold Auerbach, once the young student of Leipsic. 

























































































































He walked along like a man who had no care to hasten his journey, inas- 

much as tt led to no home. One always knows those happy travellers 

who have an end in view, towards which their steps are tending; 

po look different from the wayside loiterers, to whom all the world is 
same. 

As Leuthold journeyed, he stayed now and then to look at the bright 
summer sky and pleasant couatry around him, or to listen to the birds. 
At such times his eye — up with a spark of its olden fire. He had 
not lost all the blessed feel of youth, his heart had not grown old, for 
he still loved and worshi the beautiful in all things. ; 

While he rested, the gay carol of a young man’s voice reached bis ear. 
It came nearer and nearer, and at last the singer emerged from a wind- 
ing in the road. He seemed one of the race of wandering students so 
well knowa in Germany. His cap was set on his head with a careless 
jauntiness; his small bundle swung over his shoulder at the end of a stick ; 
in his frank, handsome face, might be read youth, health, a light heart, 
= @ gay temper; and his clear, joyous ditty, gave full confirmation of 

same. 


Leuthold watched him approach ; and as the other perceived his fel- 
low-traveller he stopped his song, doffing his cap with instinctive res- 
pect of youth to age, which always wr hes a good heart,— ch 

“ Thou art very merry, my young friend,” said Leuthold, smiling. 
“ Pray do not cease that pleasant song of yours. It does one good to 
hear it. 

“ Thanks, kind sir,” answered the young man. “I assure you it does 
me good to sing it. It is quite a relief to be free to make a noise 
in this pleasant open country, after being a long time shut up in musty 
rooms. 


“* You are a studeut, then?” 

“Oh, yes. I have been these two years at Heidelberg, and am now 
going home. I never wished to study; I hate such a weary life; but 
my parents gave me the name of a learned man, and thought, dear good 
creatures, that I must, perforce, tarn out learned too, I fear they will be 
mistaken ” 


“And what is your name, my merry young sir?” asked Leu- 
thold, who took a vague interest in the frank pleasant face, as if 
he had seen it before, and seemed to feel reluctant for it to leave 
his sight. 

“’Tis one that sounds well—Leuthold Waldhof. But you seem to 
know it,” said the young man, as his companion started from the fallen 
tree on which they both been sitting, looked eagerly in his face, and 
then turned aside muttering,— 

“Yes, I have heard it before. Why did your parents call you 80?” 

“I have already told you, worthy sir, I was named from a learned 
man, whom my father and mother knew well when they were both 
young. I have often heard my mother talk about him—how wise he 
was, and how good, too; until we children got weary of his perfections, 
and almost hated the name of Leuthold Auerbach !” 

“Is he living now ?” asked the old man’s tremzlous voice. 

“Oh, no! surely not. He went away suddenly ; it was a little time 
before 7 father and mother were married, and they never heard of him 
more. He had just gained great honours for his learning; so he grew 
tired of his native city—at least so my father used to say—and they look- 
ed for a long time to hear of his fame in some place or other. At last my 
mother said he must be dead, or he would not have forgotten them, and 
I have often seen her weep when she thought of him.” 

Leuthold drew his cloak over his face, and his thin fingers played con- 
vulsively with his stick. Alas, alas! that old dream clung to him stilf. 
He could not look upon the son of Herman and Hilda. 

“Tam wearying you, good sir, with this long story,” said the young 
student, eyeing him with somewhat of curiosity; ‘and you seem to 
have journeyed far to-day. Will you suffer me to bear you company 
awhile, and when you are rested we can go on together. A young man's 
arm may help you over this rough road.” 

As the youth spoke his mother’s soul looked out of the kind, brown 
eyes—his mother’s tone breathed in the softened voice ; at least so it 
seemed to Leuthold. He gazed one moment in his face, and then fell on 
the neck of Hilda's son. 

“Tell me of thy parents—of Leipsic—of my ancient home,” cried the 
old man, almost weeping. “Tell me all, dear boy; for am Leathold 
Auerbach !” 

_, Bre long the two who had so strangely met were sitting hand-in-hand 
like old friends, while the unconscious youth described to Leuthold the 
home of Herman and Hilda—how they lived surrounded by their chil- 
dren, with every comfort that wealth could bestow, enjoying that house- 
hold peace and unity which makes home a very paradise of love. The 
boy spoke of his mother, and the kindling of his eye told how dear Hilda 
was to her son. 

“‘Is thy mother still as beautiful as she was?” murmured Leuthold. 

“ Beautiful !” answered the student, laughing. “ Why, none of us ever 
thought of that: perhaps she might have been so once. My father says 
little Hilda is very like her, and she is an angel of a child. But our 
mother is so good, and tender—we love her so much.” 

“ Yes, yes, all love her!”’ said the other, absently ; his thoughts were 
wandering to the old nook in the professor’s house, and the young mai- 
den who sat there, with her calm, sweet face, and her glossy hair. 

“ Whither art thou travelling, honoured friend ?” asked the young man 
atlast. ‘See! we have let the sun set upon our talk—hast thou far 
to go?” 

a Ves !—no !—I cannot tell,” muttered Leuthold. “I hardly know 
whither chance may lead me,” he added, with a faint smile , “I have 
long been a wanderer.” 

“Then thou shalt come home with me to my father’s house ; it will be 
so pleasant. How proud I shall feel to have found thee, and brought 
thee again to Leipsic !” 

Leuthold half-resisted the affectionate entreaty; even now his spirit 
shrank from reviving that bitter sorrow of old. But when the earnest 
boy pictured the welcome that awaited them, how happy his mother 
would be, the old man gave away, and they journeyed on together. 

They parted for the night, the elder Leuthold and his young namesake, 
more like father and son than like those who a few hours before had met 
as strangers. But in the still night, when youth slumbers in happy dreams 

age alone is wakeful, all the past came as vividly as yesterday on 
Leuthold’s mind. It came, yet brought no pain. He was as one who 
re-treads some old scenes through which he has once passed. Now the 
dusky twilight isover all, veiling alike the rich valley and the gloomy 
rocks ; he knows they were there once, but he sees them no longer, or 
only dim and indistinct. The whole landscape of life, with its sunshine 
and storm, its joy and pain, seem all still and peaceful now. 

Leuthold thought, with aheart that throbbed no longer, of his early 
love. He pictared her as he would soon see her, in her calm happiness, 
a mother and wife ; and he rejoiced that her gentle nature—which gave 
affectionate tears to the imagined memory of the dead—had never been 
— by the anemia? of the hopeless sorrow of the living. His —~ 

ove had been unstained by one selfish feeling, and the balm of sanctifie 
affection lay upon his heart, giving it peace at last. 

As he mused his eye fell upona letter which he had carried for some 
days in his bosom : it too brought calm, blessed thoughts of trials passed 
and duties fulfilled. 

“ My best friend, my dear master !” wrote George Surlan, “ rejoice 
with me, for my Luciais won! How happy we are in our dear home at 
Ulm !—she loving me with all wife-like love, none the less precious be- 
cause it required long and patient wooing, and was the growth of years. 
Ifthou couldst but see us now—see Lucia, the dreamy, funtastic girl, 
transformed into the sedatest youns matron in Ulm,—save that at times 
she leaves her busy household cares to laugh with her foolish husband, 
who has not grown wise yet, and has stolen away some of her own wis- 
dom to make her like himself. Yet she thinks him the greatest man that 
ever lived, always excepting thee, dear master. Thou knowest how 
Laurentius has long passed away : Geinsfleicht brokethe old man’s heart. 
John and Peter are rich men now; but Ido not envy them, I have my 
Lucia and my noble Art. If thou comest to Ulm, thou shalt see our 
cathedral rich in the work of my hands. Lucia says there could be no 
such wood-carvings anywhere ; perhaps it is because she sees her own 
sweet face, and her husband’s too, among the carved ornaments. What 
vanity! Dear master, forgive the foolishness of a happy heart that will 
bless thee while it beats.” 

Leuthold read for the twentieth time those joyful outpourings of con- 
tent, and then laid down and —_ as peacefully asa child. 

Reader, thou hast not been deluded by the creation of fancy. If thou 
goest to Ulm, thou wilt see there in the cathedral wood-carvings 80 ex- 

uisite that thou wilt marvel that nonght but the artist’s name, ‘* George 

urlan,” bas descended to pes But among the saints, and sibyls, 
and paocegbery. which he had carved, are two heads, life-like and yet 
most r ul, which tradition will tell thee are portraits of the artist 
and hie wife. Lament not thou ifthe lapse of time has swept away all 
other memorials. These two silent images s of youth and beauty— 
of divine Art and holy domestic love, mingled in sweet union. Surely, 
though fame has remembered them not, happiest of the happy were 

George Surlan and his Lucia. 





CONCLUSION. 


Thou shalt lower to his level day by dey, 
Whatis fine within thee growing coarse to sympathise with clay.—TeNNyson. 
Whether that lady's gentle Ls 


No longer with the form com 
l dare not guess! * * * 


For love, and beauty, and delight, 
Suavetrnedenh er CMheir might 
Exceeds our or; which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure.—SHELLEY. 


After some days’ journey Leuthold and young Waldhof arrived within 
wight of Leipsic. The boy gave full vent to the exuberance of his joy 
until they drew near, and then the faintest possible shadow fell upon his 
mirth. All feel this, more or less, in coming home—a sense as if we 
hardly dare to beso happy. Young Leuthold did not marvel that his 
companion was graver than ordinary, and a native delicacy —— con- 
tributed to silence his tongue. Slowly and wearily the feet of the old man 
trod the road down which he had fled like the wind on that early morn- 
ing, impelled by the agony of despairing love. The strength of youth 
was ho more; Bo with it, too, had passed away youth’s keen sorrow. 
Leuthold would not have recalled a single day of that olden time. 

They stood before the garden where the last sound of Hilda’s voice had 
rung upon his ear. It was all changed; the thick, shadowing trees were 
cut down—the green alleys which Hilda bad loved so much,—and on the 
smooth lawn a troop of children were playing. The change smote upon 
Leuthold’s heart; he would not have found a single tree altered in the 
dear old garden. 

“ That was my grandfather’s house,” said the young student. ‘‘ Doubt- 
jess you find it changed. After his death my father cut down the trees, 
and then soldit.”’ 

“‘ And thy mother—what said she?” 

“ Oh, she was quite satisfied that it was right, they made the house so 
gloomy with their thick branches. I believe she was glad of the change.” 

Hilda glad to see her ancient home despoiled—to see her old father’s 
dwelling in the hands of strangers! [t wasa trifling thing, but Leuthold 
was pained. For years, in his dreams, every turn in the long shady walks, 
every bush and tree, had been visited in memory—now even they were 
no more. 

As they passed down the narrow street Leuthold glanced up at the 
window ott his own small room; the sanctuary of his spirit in those olden 
times. A long gaudy flag flaunted out of the lattice; they were celebrat- 
ing a great victory, and the town of Leipzic was bedizened like a con- 
queror’s bride. Leuthold turned away, and looked up no more until he 
found himself at the abode of Herman. 

“Father, father!” cried the joyful tones of the om wd Waldhof, as 
they heard a loud and somewhat coarse voice above the ye ping ot innume- 
rable hounds at the entrance of the domain, and saw a tall, heavily made 
man lounging among various retainers. 

“What! is’t thou, my boy?” said the large man, laying his two hands 
on the youth’s shoulders. ‘ Glad to see thee again! How much learn. 
ing hast brought trom Heidelberg? As many ounces as thou hast grown 
inches? Thou wilt be a wise fellow, Leuthold! Ha!ho! he!’ Anda 
Jaugh loud and long spoke the father’s delight. 

No way disconcerted, the student echoed his hoarse merriment in the 
silvery tones of youth, and then said, proud of his mysterious secret— 

“‘ Guess, father, whom | have found and brought to see you.” 

Herr Waldhof glanced carelessly at the stranger, ‘“‘ Some master of thine, 
I suppose. He is very welcome. Give me thy hand, old man; we'll 
use thee well.” 

But Leuthold held the broad, brown hand in his, and said,— 

‘“‘ Hast thou forgotten me, Herman ?” i 

There was no mistaking the low, sweet voice, which alone remained 
unchanged. Herman almost buried the slight frame of his old friend in 
his giant embrace, and shouted and laughed alternately, with joy at the 
recognition. Then he held Leuthold out at arm’s length, and scanned 
him closely. 

‘Why, thou art grown an old man already! Never mind, we all 
change. How hast thou lived, and where? But thou must come and see 
Madame Waldhot.” 

“ Madame Waldhof!’’ How strange it sounded. Yet Leuthold was 
glad that the dear name of Hilda was not uttered by such lips. 

Herman and Leuthold passed through the long avenue together. _Dif- 
ferent as they had been in youth, the contrast was more striking vhan 
ever in age. Herman’s full, broad face, spoke of the redundance of ani 
mal life. There was not a spark of intelligence in the large eyes, and 
the handsome features had grown almost coarse. Leuthold, with his at- 
tenuated frame, his thin and sharpened face, was now more beautiful to 
look upon than Herman. The two men were types of the sensual and 
the spiritual; ome sinking the noblest f rm to its own meanness, the other 
exalting the least beautiful exterior to the nobility of the essence within. 

As they reached the door, Leuthold drew back. ‘ Wilt thou not first 
tell thy wife I am here? She may be startled—pained at this sudden 
meeting with her dead father’s friend.” 

Herr Waldhof laughed aloud. ‘‘Oh thou needst not fear any such thing, 
Hilda is not very much given to sentiment. She thinks little of the old 
times now,I suspect. Come along.” 

In the old hall—it was the same in which we first beheld the two 
friends—sat a matron in the midst of a troop of noisy children and ser- 
ving-maids. She was rosy, and contented-looking; not a wrinkle mark- 
ed the comely brow; and the brown eyes seemed ever-smiling. The 
round, broad cheek, and portly figure, had long lost all the proportions of 
giulhood; and something unmistakable about the matron’s air and tone, 
told of a greater change than these—achange in mind and soul. As 
Leuthold kissed the hand of Madume Waldhof, he no longer thought of 
the Hilda of his boyhood. 

She let fall a few tears as she spoke of her father, and then the wife of 
Herman recovered her usual calm demeanour. She called her children, 
who, after much resistance, came to kiss Leuthold’s hand one by one. 
One,—a sweet, modest-eyed, little maiden, whom her mother called Hil- 
da,—came and stood by Leuthold’s knee. It seemed as if the spirit of 
the first Hilda were revived in her; asthe old man met her calm, open 
gaze, and laid his hand on her soft braided hair, the child wondered that 
he repeated her nameso often in such alow, dreamy tone, and that as he 
kissed her a tear not her own, was left upon her cheek. It had fallen to 
oe memory of what was now a shadow—the Hilda who once had 

een. 

*“ You will annoy Leuthold with all these young folk,” said Herman to 
his wife. “ Mothers are sv vain of their children! Come old friend, and 
I will show you all the changes I have made in the house.” 

* You have let this hall remain, I see,” said Leuthold, in a low tone, as 
they went out. “Do you remember that night, Herman?” 

“ The night I dreamed such a wild drenm? It was some of thy strange 
fancies which got into my brain, Leuthold; but I have forgotten all such 
things new. I hunt almost as much as ever, though I am not so young 
as I was the day I quarrelled with Von P: - Ha!ha! Dost remem- 
ber it, Leuthold? To think how foolish I made myself for the sake of 
that old dame yonder! Yet Hilda has been a good wife to me; and we 
live very comfortably.” 

“T am glad,”’ Leuthold answered, absently : and Herman continued,— 

“ Those old times were pleasant, after all, and we often laugh over 
them. I sometimes thought, after you went so suddenly, that you really 
fancied Hilda. But if you did, I suppose you have long got over it— 
these love notions are foolish things. We are all wiser, and we need not 
quarrel about her now—Ha! ha!” 

And Waldhof's laugh made needless the answer which, for his life, Leu- 
thold could not have uttered. All that day he followed his friend me- 
chanically, sat at the board, listened to the husband and wife as they 
dlecnssed the daily household events, andchronicled the words and deeds 
of their children. Once only the conversation turned on things in which 
Leuthold could take an interest. He asked after the treasures of the 
Professor's library. 

* Oh, they have passed into different hands,” said Madame Waldhof. 
“T was told that no one cares for manuscripts now, since printing has be- 
come known.” 

“ For my part [ care little for books or manuscripts either. One lives 
very comfortable, without being learned. I have not seen Madame 
Waldhof read this long time; and I think of her just as highly. And I 
imagine she, too, is quite as conteated with me as if I were the greatest 
man living.” 

Hilda looked up in her husband’s face with a beaming smile. and laid 
her hand in his. That look brought back her girlish days—it showed 
that one feeling remained the same—woman’s love ! 

_At last, when Herr Waldhof had fallen asleep, and his wife sat spin- 
ning beside him in perfect silence, lest his slambers should be broken, 
Leuthold crept away to his own chamber. There, in the stillness of 
meditation, his whole life rose up before him with its array of shadows. 
They glided past him, fast changing like forms in adream. He alone 
remained the same. To the time of grey hairs Leuthold had carried the 
one true feeling of life,—love! It wasa reality; all the rest were but 
fleeting shadows. He rejoiced that it had been so! that his love had been 
made immortal in memory ; that, embalmed by suffering, the one ideal 





had remained secure through the changes of life. t 
till worshipping, not the real Hilda, the wife of Hermen, but the Hilda 
of his — pure image of womanhood. He loved, not her, but 
Love itself. , 

i: in his solitude his guardian angel stood beside Leuthold. It 
showed him the her ar are ae vy? -y! of - PO pleane a tnd 
the soul ; it pai the man-animal at his feasts, at his ‘ 
ing bis enisanee in petty joys : how, when the mask of youth falls off, he 
sinks down, down, by lower de; , until, in the aged driveller, no sign 
remains of the casket that contained a divine soul. ‘ “al 

“ Wonuldst thou have exchanged thy life, with all its loneliness—all its 
cares, for such an one as this?” murmured the inner voice. “ Hast thou 
not been rich?—in the wealth of thy soul. Hast thou not been happy?— 
in scattering blessings on others, far and wide. Hast thou not been loved? 
for all holy spirits look down from Heaven with immortal love on the 
man who walks the earth in purity, in meekness, and in charity. Thou 
hast doue thy work, O faithful one! Lay thy burden down, and enter into 
thy rest.” 

And on Leuthold’s ear fell another low tone—solemn and sweet— 
which he knew well,— 

“ Come,” it breathed, “ son of my love, I wait for thee ! Come home! 
The shadows are passing away : the immortal day is dawning. , Phoa hast 
lived, thou hast suffered, thou hast conquered. Now re oice ! 

As the old man listened, a heavenly smile brightened his face, for he 
knew that the time was at hand. He looked out into the night, and the 
angels of the stars breathed their influence down upon him. — Every say 
as it fell, brought with it a divine essence, penetrating to his inmost scal. 
Joyfully, rapturously that soul answered the summons, and spread ite 
wings to the land of immortality. 








AN INTELLECTUAL PRODIGY. 
TRUMAN HENRY SAFFORD. 
BY REV. A. STSVENS, A. M. 


Several of my late communications, Mr. Editor, have been personal 
sketches. If the articles on Laura Bridgman, Klopstock, and Powers, 
have not been wholly unacceptable to your readers, they will indulge me 
with another simplesketch. As I pen these lines, there is looking upon 
me, from above my library case, one of the most extraordinary faces ee 
ever beheld. An expression, at once, of the happy simplicity of childh 
and the intellectual brightness of a seraph, beams fromit. It is the por- 
trait (too much idealized, perhaps, by the artist) of a little friend of “rs 
whom, notwithstanding his childhood, I am proud to rank among e 
choicest on my list of familiar and est d names. He is about os ve 
years of age, and diminutive even for that age. He dresses, talks, smiles, 
and romps as would any buoyant hearted little fellow; but cogitations, 
such as delighted the minds of Newtonor La Place, occupy his young.fa- 
culties ; and there is on his capacious forehead, and in the streaming lustre 
of his large, black, burning eye, an intellectual predominance that might 
befit a young archangel. Newspapers have made you familiar with him 
as the “ Young Mathematician,” the “ Wonderful Vermont Boy,” &. 
As these reports are, however, mostly fragmentary, | propose to give you 
a somewhat connected outline of his history and marvellous capacity, from 
data unquestionably authentic. 

Treman Henry Satford is a child of the same hardy and noble state 
which produced the distinguished subjectof my late communication— 
Powers, the artist. He was the son of T. H. and Louisa Safford, and was 
born in the beginning of 1836, in Royalton, Vt. He was unusually frail 
during his infancy ; the exceeding delicacy of his nervous yom render- 
ed the hope of his life quite uncertain, and it was only by the extraordin- 
ary care of an extraordinary mother, that the tender flower was reared in- 
to its present more hopeful vigour, and unexampled beauty. * Not one 
mother in a thousand could have saved him,” was a common remark in 
the neighbourhood. His acute sensibility suffered almost uncontrollably 
under the usual physical trials of infancy, and, during much of his first 
year, alarge portion of each night was spent in wakefulness and weeping. 
On entering his second year, bis health underwent a visible change, his 
sensitive nerves took a more vigorous tone, and this fortunate change was 
rendered doubly cheering to the parental fondness which kad, thus far, so 
assiduously nurtured him by the development of not only a happy and un- 
usually affectionate disposition, batalso an astonishing capacity. The 
avidity of his infant intellect was insatiable. He incessantly inquired 
after the names of surrounding objects, and no sooner learned their names 
than puzzling questions, respecting their natural history or scientific char- 
acter, startled those who were ben him. He forgot nothing. When 
but twenty months old, he learned the alphabet, in the space of one 
month, from blocks, containing each a letter, which was given him, as an 
amusement, during a period of sickness. ; 

No apprehension, however, of his singular mathematical powers, was 
entertained, till about his third year, when he began to reckon time, up- 
on the clock, ‘‘ almost intuitively,’ writes one of my correspondents ; 
“he, also, learned to enumerate, eccording to the Roman method, from 
Webster's Spelling Book. He commenced going to school when three 
years old ; but this he did not like. His mode of study was unique. He 
did not pursue the common circuitous routes to the results of study. 
When he first began to go to school, his teachers could not comprehend 
his ways, nor instruct his infunt mind. Every branch of study he could 
master alone, and with ease and rapidity. He commenced Adams’s New 
Arithmetic on Tuesday morning, and finished it completely on Friday 
night. And when he finishes a book it isdone perfectly. He would not 
fully set down his sums, but cover his slate with a shower of figures, and 
at once bring out the answer. The teacher would look on with aston- 
ishment, unable to keep up with bim, or to comprehend his operation, 
carried on in his mind with the rapidity of lightning, and then dashed on 
to the slate, no matter which end first.” . ; 

The ordinary mechanical routines of instruction are unsuited to the 
original and more rapid processes of such minds. Most men of genius 
have had sorry times at school. Henry soon tired of it, and entreated 
permission of his mother to tarry at home, where he could pursue hisown 
course in the household library, and, in afew days, outstripped a “ quar- 
ter’s”’ progress of the school. ey 

One of his earliest mathematical achievements was in his sixth year. 
He affirmed that if he could learn how many rods there were around a 
large meadow on his father’s farm, he could give the circumference in bar- 
ley corns. His father gave him 1,040 rods as the sum demanded, and, 
in a few minutes, the boy gave from his head,” 617,760, as the extent Ia 
barley corns. ; 

When not nine years old, he could multiply four figures, mentally, with 
as much rapidity as it could be done with slate and pencil. The maxi- 
mum of Zerah Colburn’s faculty of calculation was to give the product of 
five places of figures by five—Henry could equal this in his ninth year. 
The following are examples of his performances at that age: 6,842 > 
5,654 == 48,684,668 ; 9,876 > 9,958 = 98,345,208 ; 22,362 * 21,344 = 
4,777,294,528 ; 84,322 * 64,262 = 5,418,700,364. He performed, at 
this age, all the sums in Colburn’s “ Life,” mentally, inclu ing the large 
one of the square of 888,888, the product — 790,121,876,544. He 
could with equal rapidity extract the square and cube roots of nime or 
ten places of tigures. It was a recreation to him, at that time, to survey 
the fields of his father’s farm, which he did with precision, aided only 
by a younger sister. Before this time he had got an idea of logarithms 
from ascieotific dictionary, and had actually formed an original table 
from 1 to 60. 

His faculty of calculating was found to be somewhat dependent apor 
practice. hen intermitted for a considerable time, it declined. - Yeon 
not, therefore, that sort of numerical intuition, which has occasivnally <M 
peared in connection even with idiocy. It was logical. There beta a er 
of processes. and in later years an invention of new and improve i 
cesses for his solutions. This was further manifest by the superior p 1 
sure which he took in the higher mathematical problems, and, Reyne ~ 
in the grateful discovery, made soon after by his parents, that his o ith 
was not merely, though chiefly, with numbers, but that all pranees Veta 
in his reach, were seized by his wonderful intellect. Gre i 8 = me 
ary of the Arts and Sciences was procured for him. adh say p y 
correspendent above quoted, “ was just the work he want 4 ‘a 4 , i 
line of any thing is enough—he can make the rest. It we . is oe , 
first gave him a taste for the higher mathematics. Here he Ney 2 4 
finition of a logarithm, and, from this alone, went on and made alinos Ae 
entire table of them before ever seeing one. One day he went to 4 
father, and told him he wanted to calculate the eclipses, and make an al- 
manac! He said he wanted some books and instruments His father 
tried to puthim off; but the boy followed him into the fields and whither- 
soever he went, begging for books and instruments with a most es 
importunity. Finally, his father promised to accompany him to = 
mouth College, and obtain for him if possible, what he wanted. ~~ pr 
the boy was quite overjoyed ; so much so, that when they hove in sig _s 
the College, he cried out in raptures, “O, there is the College! nee 
the books! there are the instruments!” But they did not find all 5), 
wanted. At Norwich, however, they made up their complement. 
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tel , it in the mi 
Ca eating tough ie dr tad todions ovate 
pan at both ends. By the way, this is his usual —ere Lage Pag 
does not begin any book at the beginning, bat in the middle. an ee 

oes with arash both ways. I asked him if, when he opened ne d. 
Astronomy in the middle, he could compreheud those congans io mid 
las which depended on previous demonstrations, He replied, oye ov 

enerally, but sometimes he “ looked back a little.” On weet PN ip 

projected several eclipses, and also calculated them through a 2 
tedious operations by figures. This, as all mathematicians know, tp 
knowledge of the labyrinths of mathenaatics, and also of formulas an 
processes most complicated and difficult.” ‘ ods of 

This avidity for knowledge suffered no abatement even in periods o 
painful iliness. During his ninth year, his life was endangered ri fror| at- 
tack of typhus fever. The marvellous intellectual light which ry ies 
wondrously illuminated the humble habitation of the new England far- 
mer, seemed to flicker in ita clay socket, as if it would depart to a higher 
and more adequate sphere. The family kuew how to appreciate ve 
prize at stake, und the most devoted and tireless attentions waited on his 
yok bed, The night was divided into three parts, during which the 
father, mother, and aunt, were respectively his watchers for twenty-three 
successive nights, They were unwilling that any possible error on ime 
gligence, which might attend the services of otbers, should endanger their 
preciouscharge, Daring this illness, his faculties lost none of their pow- 
er; and, as soon as the crisis was over, It was hardly possible to withhold 
from him his books. It was perilous to allow him to return to them yet, 
but more to interdict them. Day's Algebra and a slate were brought to 
his bed; he proceeded to make a calculation; but the pencil dropped 
from his band, avd, bursting into tears, he fell back upon his pillow. In 
afew days, he got hold upon another book, and was attempting the so- 
lution of the proportion of the diameter ofa circle to its circumference, 
when force had to be used to wrest from him the favourite volume: he 
clung to it with both hands, as with a death-grasp. 

His firstalmanac was prepared in 1845. Analmanac by a child nine and 
a haif years old, is certainly an extraordinary fact, probably never before 
paralleled in the history of the human mind. The next year, he calculat- 
ed four more, for Vermont, Boston, Philadelphia, and Ciucinnat. The 

miscellaneous reading appended to those publications was compiled by 
another hand; but the usual calendar calculations were prepared solely 
by himself. ‘They were remarkably accurate, more so than the common 

almanacs of New England. Copies were submitted to the examination 
of Lieut. Maury of the Washington Observatory. He wrote that “ the 
almavac would not do discredit to a mathematician of mature years. 

Young Sattord is a prodigy ; I have never heard of his equal.” 

His active mind could not brook the imperfections of the ordinary 

process for such computations. While preparing the almanac for your 
city, it was noticed that he wandered away by himself, abstracted, and 
soliloquizing, as if absorbed in some new subject of thought. His father 
was curious to ascertain what it could be, and was surprised to find 
that the child had actually produced a new method for calculating moon 
risings and settings, with a table, by which the labour of such calcula- 
tious is abridged at least one-fourth! His calculations of logarithms, from 
1 te GO, from a limited idea which he obtained of them trom Gregory, 
would hardlybe credible, were it not that the marvel is exceeded by the 
fact that he not only calculated eclipses ia his teath year, but also con- 
structed a new rule for those elaborate computatious—a rule unknown 
before, and which curtails the labour nearly one-third. It is said, that, 
for several days before he found out this new process, he was so ab- 
sorbed in thought, as to appear “to be in a sort of trance.””—Soon after 
dawn one morning, he flew down stairs in his night dress, ‘ poured on 
to his slate a stream of figures,” exclaiming, with au ecstasy of gladness, 
‘“‘O, father, [ have got it—I have got it! Lt comes—it comes!” 

His knowledge of science, generally, is quite extraordinary for a child 
of his age. A friend who visited him in his tenth year, wrote me as fol- 
‘lows : 

“His infant mind drinks in knowledge as the sponge does water. 
Chemistry, botany, philosophy, geography, and history, are his sport. It 
does not make much difference what question you ask him, he answsrs 
very readily. I spoke to him of some of the recent discoveries in 
chemistry. He understood them. I spoke to him of the solidification 
of carbonic acid gas by Professor Johnson, of the Wesleyan University. 
He said Le understood it. His eyes flashed fire, and he began to explain 
the process. Whenonly four years old, he would surround himself upon 
the flour with Morse’s, Woodbridge’s, Olney’s, Smith’s, and Malte Brun’s 
Geographies, traciug them through aud comparing them, noticing their 
points of ditference His meinory, too, is very strong. He has pored 
over Gregory's Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences so much, that I doubt 
whether there can be a question asked him, drawn from either of those 
immense volumes, that he will not answer instantly. I saw the volumes, 
and also noticed that he had left his marks on almost every page. I 
asked to see his mathematical works. He sprung into his study, and 
produced me Greenleaf’s Arithmetic, Perkius’s Algebra, Playtair’s Euclid, 
Pike’s Arithmetic, Davies’s Algebra, Hutton’s Mathematics, Flint’s Sur- 
veying, the Cambridge Mathematics, Gummere’s Astronomy, and several 
Nautical Almanacs. I asked him if he had mastered them all. He re- 
plied that he had. And an examination of him for the space of three 
hours convinced me that he had; and not only so, but that he had far 
outstripped them. His knowledge is not intuitive. He isa pure and 
profound reasoner. In this he excels all other geniuses of whom I ever 
read. He can not only reckon figures in his mind with the rapidity 
of lightning, but he reasons, compares, reflects, and wades at pleasure 
through all the most abstruse sciences, and comprehends and reduces to 
his own clear and briet rules the highest mathematical knowledge.” 

Though thus versatile, his chiet ability undoubtedly is, and will con- 
tinue to be. in mathematical calculation. Professor Dewey, of the Ver- 
mont Medical College, examined him when he was nine years old, and 
has given several examples of his arithmetical power, which, with the 

explanations accompanying them, illustrate what I have affirmed, name- 
ly, that he gives numerical results not by that mysterious sort of instinct, 
or intuition, which seems peculiar to the mathematical genius, but by a 
process of wonderfully rapid reasoning. Dr. Dewey says, ‘He multi- 
om three figures by three figures with the greatest ease, and showed 
ow he did the work. I gave him 592 to be multiplied by 787, and, in 
less than a minute, he gave the product by his head alone. He said he 
multiplied 787 by 600, and subtracied from the product eight times 787. 

I then gave him 577 tobe multiplied by 395, andas he said the product, 
he observed that 576 is the square of 24, and that he multiplied 395 by 
the factors 4, 4, 6, 6, and added once 395. He has wonderful facility in 
finding factors, if there are any in the numbers to be multiplied. 1 gave 
him 765 to be multiplied by 567. In a moment he gave me the product, 
as he said by multiplying 765 by the factors 9, 9, pel 7, which egual 567. 
In giving him numbers at random, [ found that in one case, when the 
multiplier was 177, he had multiplied the other number by 3 and 59.” 
At this date he could give the product of more than three places of 
ayeet in both the multiplicand and the multiplier; but it was not deem- 

desirable then, on account of his health, to task his mind with those 
extraordinary computations, which, as we shall see, he soon after perfor- 
med. Dr. Dewey insists that he is not “ oue of the calculators by instinct, 
but a real, regular reasoner on correct and established principles, taking 
the easiest and most direct course. I saw him,” continues the Doctor's 
letter, ‘‘ work equations with great facility, and the process showed the 
acuteness of his reasoning on the problems, to obtain the equation. | 
gave him two sides, and the included angle of a triangle, to find the other 
parts, and he gave the proportions and operations, by which to find them, 
with the utmost facility. I asked him the proportions when any two 
paris of a triangle, besides the right angle, are given, to find the others. 

He instantly gave the proportions, as if he saw with the utmost clearness, 

the reasoning to conduct to the true result. His statemeuts were like 

‘hose ot one who saw, and not merely remembered. 

lasked him for the curverure of our earth, and he seemed never to, have 
Seen it; but as he had read through the Cambridge Mathematics, as he 
suid, L told him he must have seen it, or I thought I could find it if he 
tad not, from a proposition in geometry. After a moment’s hesitation, 
re gee *O yes, eight inches for a mile!’ and gave the proportion to find 
: rs quantity, when the diameter of the earth is given ; ‘or,’ said he, 

vide 5,280 by 7,926, and you have eight inches nearly, the small 
quantity being regulated in the formula usually given.’ ” D 

To be concluded next week. 





DEATH OF WOLFE. 


BY LORD MAHON. 

v " does not seem certain at what period 

‘ish Gene irs ive } aring ti j 

a ar ed the daring thought to land his troops beneath 

. he eats ‘a A me polut iess guarded than the rest. But 
‘ “Sa : 

of that thought belongs to Wolfe alone; and, once conceived, 


, was no less ably and boldly pursued. The ships under Admiral Saun- 
€rs were directed to make a feint opposite the French camp at Beauport, 


or by what accident the Eng- 
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Che Alvioun. 
the opposite side, three leagues higher up the St. Lawreuce, was enjoined 
to Admiral Holmes. At or near his own station. Wolfe collected as many 
boats as ie could without raising suspicion and alarm. All preparations 
being completed, he suddenly gave orders tor the troops to embark about 
one o'clock in the morning of the 13th of September, favoured by adark 
night and by aflowing tide. There was only room on board tur about 
half his army, aud the remainder was left for a second embarkation. The 
point to which he steered wasa small bay or inlet, less than two miles 
above Quebec. It has ever since borne the name of ‘ Wolfe’s Cove.” 
Swiftly, but silently, did the boats fall down with the tide, unobserved by 
the enemy’s sentinels, who were, or who should have been, at their posts 
along the shore. Of the soldiers on board, how eagerly must every heart 
have throbbed at the coming conflict ; how intently must every eye have 
contemplated the dark outline, as it lay pencilled upon the midnight sky, 
and as every moment it grew closer and clearer, of the hostile heights ! 
Not a word was spoken, not a sound was heard beyond the rippling of 
the stream. Wolte alone,—thus tradition has told us,—repeated in a low 
voice to the other officers in his boat those beautiful stanzas with which a 
Country Church-yard inspired the muse of Gray. One noble line,— The 
paths of Glory lead batto the Grave,”—must have seemed at such a mo- 
mentfranght with mournful meaning. At the close cf the recitation, 
Wolfe added : “ Now, Gentlemen, I would rather be the author of that 
poem than take Quebec !*” 

On reaching the northern bank at the spot designed,—and Wolfe was 
amongst the first to leap on shore—the troops found themselves at the foot 
ofa high and precipitous cliff, leading up toan extensive table-land,—the 
Heights of abseheai: Close upon the brow of the hill was a postof a 
French captain, with 150 men, There was but a single path upwards, 
scarcely to be discovered in the darkness, and so narrow that in some 
places uv two could go abreast. But the ardour of Wolfe and of his men 
was uot to be repressed. The vanguard, led by Colonel Howe, a brother 
of the nobleman who fell at Ticonderoga, began to scale the precipice,— 
each man scrambling and climbing as he best could, but most by pulling 
themselves up by the bushes and brambles, by the stumps of trees, or the 

rojecting pointsof rock. The enemy’s picquet, roused at length, but too 
ate, heard the rustling from below, and fired down the precipice at ran- 
dom, as our mendid upin the air. But, immediately after this chance- 
volley, the French, strack with panic atthe strargeness of the attempt, 
and the sudden appearance of the foes, whom they had supposed on the 
other side of the river, fled from their post, notv-ithstanding all the ex- 
ertions of their officer. Our vanguard reached the summit in safety, and 
at once formed itself inline. Fresh detacl:me.ts from below were now 
continually ascending, and asiagle piece of artillery was also by main 
force dragged up. Meanwhile the boats had gone back for the second 
embarkation under Brigadier Townshend, and thus at daybreak the whole 
British army stood in order of battle upon the heights. 4 

When the Marquis de Montcalm was first informed that the English 
army appeared on the heights of Abreham, he thought the rariour only 
another feint to draw him frum his lines; but. on riding forward, his own 
eyes convinced him of his error. Still, however, he was confident of a 
victory over his assailants. ‘I see them,” he said, “‘ where they ought 
not tobe; but if we must fight, I shall crush them.” Without furtber 
delay, he burried over the St. Charles by the bridge of boats, with as 
many of his troops as he could muster for action on so sudden an emer- 
geucy. He found the English already advancing, and formed on the high 
ground at the back of Quebec. They had no cavalry, and only one gun, 
but were full of hope aod ardour. Their left wing bad been drawn out 
by Wolfe in the manner which military men call £N poteNce ; that is, a 
body with two faces to theenemy, so as to guard against ite being out- 
flanked. Amongst the troops in this quarter was a Highland regiment,— 
one of Pitv’s recent creation, and already conspicuous for its bravery and 
conduct ; several of its men had been in Howe’s vanguard, and thus the 
first to scale the precipice. On the right were the Louisburg grenadiers, ex- 
tending towards the St. Lawrence, and with a regiment behind them as 
areserve. It was in frontofthis right wing, where the hottest fire was 
expected, that Wolfe had fixed his own station. The dispositions of Mont 
calin ou his part were equally judicious. He had skilfully intermingled 
his regular and Canadian regiments, so as to strengthen and support the 
latter, while the greater partof his Indians were to spread themselves 
beyond the Baglish left, and endeavour to outflank it. The thickets and 
copses in his front h» filled with 1,500 of his best marksmen, who kept up 
an irregular but galling fire. : : 

By these skirmishers the advanced picquets of the English were driver? 
in with something of confusion, but Wolfe hastened to ride along the 
jine, encouraging the men to stand firm, telling them that the light in- 
fantry had only obeyed his instructions, and, above all, enjoining them to 
reserve their fire until the enemy should come within forty yards of the 
muzzles of their guns. Thus our troops remained immoveable, while 
the French were coming on, and firing as they came. Many of our men 
were struck; Wolfe himself received a ball in his wrist, but he tied his 
handkerchief about the wound, and never swerved from his post. Im- 
moveable the troops remained until they saw the enemy within forty 
yards ; then, indeed, a well-aimed and simultaneous volley was poured 
from the whole British line. No sooner had the smoke cleared away 
than the great effect of this close discharge became apparent; numbers 
of the enemy were lying on the ground ; some few had fled ; the greater 
part wavered. At this decisive moment Wolfe darted forward, and 
cheered on his grenadiers toacharge Just then a second ball struck 
him in the groin, but he dissembled his anguish, and continued to give 
his orders as before. A third shot, however, piercing bis breast, he fell 
to the ground, and was carried to the rear. At nearly the same time, in 
another part of the field, Brigadier Monckton was severely wounded, and 
thus the command devolved on Brigadier Townshend, who took all 
proper measures to complete the victory, and to pursue the vanquished. 

At the rear, to which he had been conveyed, Wolfe, meanwhile, lay 
expiring. From time to time he lifted his head to gaze on the field of 
battle, till he found his eye-sight begin to fail. Then for some mo- 
ments he lay motionless with no other sign of life than heavy breathing 
or a stifled groan. Allat cnce an officer who stood by exclaimed, “See 
how they ran!’—“ Who run?” cried Wolfe, eagerly raising himself on 
his elbow. ‘The enemy,” answered the officer ; “ they give way in all 
directions.” “Then God be praised!’ said Wolfe after a short pause ; 
“TI shall die happy.’’ These were his last words; he again fell back, 
and turning on his side, as if by a sharp convulsion, expired. He was 
but thirty-three years of age, when thus—the Nelson of the army !—he 
died amidst the tidings of the victory he had achieved. 

On the side of the French, as of the English, in this battle, both the 
first and the second in command fell dangerously wounded. The Mar- 
quis de Montcalm was struck by a masket-ball while gallantly endea- 
vouring to rally his men. He was carried back into the city, where he 
expired next day. When told that his end was approaching, he answer- 
ed, in a spirit worthy the antagonist of Wolfe. “So much the better ; 
I shali not live then to see the surrender of Quebec.” The loss of the 
French, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, had been 1,500; our own, 
640. On the 18th of September, the fifth day from the battle, the capitu- 
lation of the city was signed. The garrison marched out with all the 
honours of war, to be conveyed to the nearest port of France. The Eng- 
lish army remained in Quebec, as the garrison of their new conquest, 
but the Bnglish fleet returned home. 

In England, Wolfe’s letters of the 2d September, announcing his dismal! 
prospects, and seeming to prepare the nation for a reverse or a retreat, 
had been made public. Ouly three days afterwards came the news of 
the battle and conquest of Quebec. Thus the previous gloom served 
only to heighten the exultation and the glory,—blended, however, with 
deep sympathy and sorrow for the young hero’s fall. “Joy, grief, 
curiosity, astonishment,” says an eye-witness, “‘ were painted in every 
countenance ; the more they inquired the higher the admiration rose.” 
The mourning for Wolfe was worn by all classes,—rich and poor,—high 
and low. When his remains arrived at Portsmouth, they were landed 
amidst the highest hononrs; minute guns were fired; the flags waved 
half-mast high; and an escort, with arms reversed, stood ready to re- 
ceive the coffin on shore. It was then conveyed to the parish church of 
Greenwich, and laid by the side of his father, who had died only a few 
months before. A widowed mother still remained to mourn over their 
ouly child. 

By the House of Commons, a monument in Westminster Abbey, and 
at the public charge, was unanimously voted to Wolte, ou the motion of 
Pitt. His speech on this occasion, unlike most of his speeches, was pre- 
meditated, and, unlike them, also, was wanting in animation and power, 
but the enthusiasm of his hearers supplied every deficiency. More re- 
cently, on the other side of the Atlantic, a small coluinn has been raised 
to mark the very spot where Wolfe received his deatii-wound. But the 
noblest monument to his memory is one that bleuds his fame with the 
fame of his gallant enemy,—fur dilferent, indeed, as to success, but alike 
both in courage and in doom. Amidst the Government gardens of Quebec 
there now stands an obelisk sixty feet in height ;—its frout, looking to the | 











* Related by Professor Robinson of Edinburgh, who in his youth had been a 
midshipman, and was in the boat with Wolfe. See Grahame’s History of the 
United States, vol. iv. p, 51. But Mr. Grahame is mistaken, insaying of the Elegy, 
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if another attack upon it were designed. A similar demonstration on 


that it was just published in London, It had appeared in 1750, 








landside, along which the French General moved, bears incribed the 
word Montcatm: its south frout, towards which the English General 
advanced, bears the word Wotre. This joint tribute to departed worth 
was planned by the generous mind—as tbe first stone was laid by the 
hand_—of another gallaut soldier,—Datuovsie. 





INTELLIGENCE PER “ EUROPA.” 
ITALY. 


Dereat awp Aspication or Cuartes ALbert.—The war so anwisely 
re-ccommenced by the King of Sardinia in Italy has terminated more 
speedily than co d have been expected, and has proved, as was predic- 
ted, most disastrous to him. He has not oor beer beaten in the field, 
but has su aently found it necessary to abdicate his throne in favour 
of his son, and fly. P 

The particulars of the actions are given at ag and with regard t | 
the latest battle, and the abdication and flight of the King of Sardinia, 
the accounts are two telegraphic despatches received by the French Gov- 
erument, and read by M. Odiilon Barrot to the National Assembly on the 
28th ult. The first, which is addressed by the French Envoy at Tarin, 
M. Bois-le-Comte, to the Minister for Fureign Affairs, is as follows :— 

“Turis, Marca 25.—The army has been driven back into the moun- 
tains at Bielle aud Burgo Manero. ‘The Austrians wert Novara, Ver- 
celli, and Trino. It appears certain that the King has abdicated, and has 
fled into Switzerland. The Duke of Savoy has not yet written to Turin. 
The Government have requested Mr. Abercombie and myself to demand 
an armistice tocover Turin. We have placed ourselves at their disposal, 
and we shall set out as soon as they shall desire it. Turia is tranquil. 
All are prepared to maintain order.” 

In addition to this despatch, another has been forwarded, by way o 
Toulon, from the Freach Consul at Nice, and is to the following effect :— 

“ Toucon, Marca 28, Five o’ctock, p.m.—Charles Albert, after having 
abdicated in favour of the Duke of Savoy, traversed Nice on the 26th, at 
eleven o'clock in the morning, proceeding to France. The Piedmontese 
army has been beaten at Novara, but its honour i+ safe.” 

A third telegraphic despatch, published in Paris on Wednesday night, 
states that two Piedmontese generals had been killed in the last decisive 
action. 

In the House of Lords, on the 30th alt., Lord Lansdowne stated that 
the Government had received despatches confirming the defeat and flight 
of Charles Albert, his abdication, and that his son and successor, the 
preseat King of Sardinia, had concluded an armistice with the comman- 
der of the Austrian furces, with a view to farther negociations, which he 
trasted would lead to a permanent peace. 

In the sitting of the Chamber of Depatiesof Turin, on the 26th, the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Rattazzi, announced officially that the King, 
on the 23rd of March, had abdicated his crown in favour of his eldest son, 
the Duke of Savoy. He added that he had also been informed that hos- 
tilities were suspended, though he was nut apprised of the conditions 
imposed. He, consequently, did not think it advisable to prorogue Par- 
liament, as had been inteuded.—After some vehement speeches, condem- 
ning the armistice, Minister Buffa then read two bulletins, giving the de- 
tails of the battle. The troops were fatigued with the long marches and 
counter marches of the two preceding days, but the battle could not be 
deferred. The line of battle extended from the Bicocca, near the road to 
Mortara, as far as the canal, situated a little behind Cortenuova, on the 
road to Vercelli. At eleven a.m. the Austrians attacked the Bicoccoon 
the left of the Piedmontese army. The firing soon extended along the 
wholeline. The left wing, after having lost ground, soon rallied again ; 
aud the Austrians concentrated all their effurts upon the centre at La Cit- 
tadella, which was several times taken and retaken. The Austrians re- 
newed their efforts on the left, the Bicocca was ultimately lost, and this 
decided the day. The reserve ofthe Duke of Genoa came up ; the duke 
fought nobly, had several horses killed under him, but his efforts were 
useless. Theaction continued on the centre and the left ; but at night- 
fall the Piedmontese were forced to retreat. Charles Albert was conctant- 
ly exposed tothe fire where there was the greatest danger. Balls were 
whistling round him, several men at his side were killed. During the 
night he continued to direct the defence, reduced to the town. General 
Durando in vain tried to take him by the arm and lead him away, “ Gen- 
eral,” said the King, “ itis my last day: let me die.” When the King 
saw that thearmy could aothold out any longer, and that he was forced 
to demand a suspension of hostilities, he said, ‘“‘ My task is now accom- 
plished ; I can no longer render my country the services to which I have 
consecrated my life. In vain I have hoped to find death in the battle. 
After mature reflection, I have resolved to abdicate.” The Dukes of 
Savoy and Genoa, Minister Caderna, the General-in-Chief, and the aides- 
de-camp surrounded him, and entreated him to relinquish this design. He 
answered with firmness, “‘ No; my resolution is taken, Iam no longer 
King The King is Victor, my son.” He embraced all present, and thank- 
ed them for the services they had rendered to him and to the state. At 
midnight he set out, accompanied by two servants only.—The principal 
head-quarters of the royal army are at Momo.—A statue was then voted 
to the abdicated King, aud the Chamber adjourned. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Turin met on the 27th alt. in the evening, 
when a very stormy discussion took place. The Minister Penelli read to 
the Chamber the articles of the armistice concluded with Marshall 
Radetzky. This armistice provides that the Polish, Hungarian, and Lom- 
bard troops in the Piedmoutese service shall be disbanded, that all pri- 
soners are to be reciprocally restored, that peace shall be speedily con- 
cluded, and that the Sardinian army shall be reduced to its peace es- 
tablishment. The following paragraphs are especially important :—-“* The 
King of Sardivia concedes that 18,000 Austrian infantry and 2000 cavalry 
shall occupy the territory comprised between the Po, the Ticino, and 
the Sessia, and shall furnish half the garrison of the citadel of Alessandria. 
This occupation shall not have any influence on the civil and judicial ad- 
ministration of the districts of Novara. Three thousand Austrians shall 
compose half the garrison of the city and citadel of Alessandria, and the 
other ehall be composed of the troops of his Sardinian Majesty. The 
Austrians shall have free communication between Alessandria and 
Lomellina by Valenza. A mixed military commission shall be appointed 
to regulate the maintenance of the Austrian troops. The duchies of 
Modena, Parma, and Tuscany shall be evacuated by the Sardinian troops, 
as likewise all the territories which did not belong to Piedmont before 
the war. The Sardinian fleet shall leave the Adriatic with all the 
steamers, before the expiration of fifteeu days, re-entering its own har- 
boars, and the Piedmontese who shall be found in Venice shall have 
orders to resume their former occupations within the same term.” The 
reading of this armistice produced an absolute tempest of tumult from 
the clubbists who filled the galleries. Notwiths all the efforts of 
the new Ministry to prevent it, the Chamber adopted the following re- 
solutions:—1. Tae Chamber declares that the armistice is unconstitu- 
tional, and that the executive powercannot, without violating the statates, 
carry it into execution. 2. The Chamber declares itself to be en per- 
manence—it is to send a deputation to the King to inform the King of the 
feeling of the Chamber, and to learn his intentions from his own lips. 3. 
The Chamber not being able to consent to sacrifice the honour of the 
nation, invite the Government to concentrate all the forces of the country 
under the walls of Alessandria, and after having declared the country in 
danger, to call on all men, able to serve, to assemble in arms at Genoa. 
4. If the Governmant permits the entrance of the Austrian forces into 
the citadel of Alessandria before the armistice has been approved by the 
Parliament, that act should be considered high treason; as also sha | the 
withdrawal of the Sardinian fleet from the Adriatic. The sitting ter- 
minated at half-past twelve at night. 

The Chamber of Deputies of Turin met in permanence on the 28th. 
In an evening sitting, the same day, the President of the Chamber made 
the following statement to the House, relative to the deputation had 
sent to his Majesty :—* The King stated that his father, Charles % 
had considered it his duty to abdicate, as the heavy conditions i 
by the enemy had almost broken his heart. The King eddebad ere 
already obtained those conditions to be much less onerous than at first 
proposed; and [ shall do all that I possibly can to procure.a farther miti- 
gation of them.’ The King finally expressed his anxiety for the inde- 
pendence of the country, and said that on this point he would not depart 
from the policy of his father.”” The Minister Pinelli then addressed the 
Chamber, and said that the Ministry had determined to send a messenger 
to the Austrian general, in order, with the aid of the great powers who 
had offered their mediation, to obtain some important modification of the 
armistice. Finally, the Chamber met in secret committee, to consult on 
the measures necessary to be taken under the existing circumstances. 

The new King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel, was born in the year 
1820. In 1842 he married the daughter of the Archduke Reynier, the 
former Viceroy of Milan, who had himself married the sister of Charles 
Albert. Thus the new King is cousin-german to the ex-Emperor Ferdi- 
nand, first and second cousin to the present Emperor Francis Joseph. 
On the 26th Victor Emmanuel reviewed the national guard of Turin, by 
whom he was received with the utmost enthusiasm. 

General Perone has died of the wound which he received at the head 








of the brigade of Savoy,the battle in of Novara. 
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A popular movement tock place at Genoa on the 29th ult., The gates 
ef the city were closed, the tocsin was sounded, the people flew to arms; 
but it was not against the Anstrians; it was, on the con , to prevent 
the entrance of a Piedmontese corps, under the orders of Gen @ Mermore. 
of whose approach intelligence was received. The authorities one 
the movemeut by allowing the national guards to take possession of the 
two principal forts, the 8 and the Begato. It appears, from “ 7 

lement to the Corriere Mercantile, of the 29th ult., that the sitting 0+ "he 
Bhamber, on the 27th, had caused the movement. The Genose pone 1 

councillors, Musso-Montebruno, Monticelli, and Papa have set out _ 
urin, to assure the deputies of the support of the Genoese province, an 
offer an asylum to the re tatives of the nation. ae 

The Corriere Mercantile, of the 30th ult,, publishes a proclamation from 
the British consul, T. Yeats Brown, dated the 20th ult., to the etfect that, 
in consequence of the tumult reigning in Genoa, and the appearance of 
an intention to overthrow the order of things, and of the state of his Ma 
jesty the Kiog of Sardinia, the British consul protests against any acts 
that might endanger the security of the British residents, and declares 
that the British forces in the port will, if necessary, take measures to pro- 
tect the interests of British subjects. The Genoese paper, however, re- 
marks, that the British consul is quite mistaken as to the character of the 
movement, there being no tumult in Genoa, but a mature discussion of 
national interests, under the guidance of a legally constituted munici- 

ity. , 
ah Opinione, of Turin, of the 31st ult., announced the arrival there of 
the deputation sent by Genoa to the Chamber of Deputies. Having found 
it dissolved on their arrival, they, notwithstanding, published the address 
intended for it. ; 

By a royal decree of the 29th ult., the Chambers of Turin are proro ued 
to the 5th of April. Another decree, of the 30th, pronounces the a 
lution of the Chambers. ; . 

Letters from Turin, of the 31st ult., say that protestations had arrived 
from different parts of Piedmont against che armistice. Disturbances in 
different parts of Lombardy were spoken of. 

Advices from Milan to the 30th ultimo, announce the return of Ra- 
detzky and his staff to that capital. The communications between Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont were resumed—the service of the Post-olfice re- 
established. . 

The Nazione, of the 31st ult., says that there have been some disorders, 
but without importance, in Savoy. ; 

The Genoa Gazette, of the 31st ult., states that the Tascan Constituent 
Assembly, in a secret sitting held oa the 27th, had determined to confide 
the dictatorial power to the hands of oue man; and that on the 
following day, Geerazzi had been accordingly intrusted with the dic- 
tatorship. 

‘According to the telegraphic despatches which arrived at Berlin, the 
prelimiuaries of between Austria and Sardinia are already settled, 
and General Woblgemuth had gone to Olmutz to assist at their ra- 
tification. 

A bulletin from the head-quarters of the 2nd reserve corps at Padua, 

rts the details of an affair on the night of the 20th of March, be 
tween 1000 Venetians from Chiozzo, who had eatrenched themselves at 
Qoncha, aud two columus of Austrians, who had attacked them, and ex- 
pelled them, with slight loss, from their position. 

After the decisive action, the good oflices of Mr. Abercromby and M. 
Bois C. Comte, the British and French Ministers, proved of great service. 
On the evening of the 25th, Mr. Abercromby proceeded to the headquar- 
ters of Charles Albert, between Vercelli and Novara. Charles Albert had 
already caused, by his own voluntary act of abdication, to reign ; the new 
sovereign, acting by the advice of his ministers, and profiting by the re- 
presentations of the British and French ambassadors, took the only course 
which the gravity of the conjuncture, aud the imminent peril that menaced 
his crown in case of the contiauance of the war, left open to him, and an 
armistice was concluded with Field Marshal Radetzky, the conditions ot 
which, as read to the Chamberegpy Piuelli, the new Minister of the In- 
terior, run as follows :— 


Armistice between His Majesty the King of Sardinia, Victor Emanuel, and 
Field Marshal Count Radetzky, the General Commanding in Chief of 
the Troops of His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, concluded March 26, 
1849, in Sequel of the Abdication of His Majesty King Charles Alvert. 

The King of Sardinia gives a positive aud solemn assurance to carry 
into effect, as far as depends on his honour, a treaty of peace, upon the 
basis of the following conditions :— 


1. The King of Sardinia will dissolve the military corps of Hungarians, 
Poles and Lombards, reserving to himself the liberty of retaining some 
officials of the other corps whom he shall trust. 

2. Count Radetzky will, on his part, employ his intermediation with his 
Majesty the Emperor, in order that an eutire amnesty may be accorded to 
oe Hungarian, Polish and Lombard soldiers, who are subjects of his said 

esty. 

? The King of Sardinia concedes that 18,000 Austrian infantry and 
2,000 cavalry shall occupy the territory between the Po, the Ticino, and 

Sesia, and sball furnish half the garrison of the citadel of Alessan- 
dria. This occupation shall not have any influence on the civil and judi- 
cial administration of the district of Novara. Three thousand Austrians 
shull compose half the garrison of the city and citadel of Alessandria, 
and the other shall be composed of the troops of his Sardinian Majesty. 

The Austrians shall have free communication between Alessandria and 
Lomelliva by Valenza. 

A mixed military commission shall be appointed to regulate the main- 
tenance of the Austrian troops. 

The Duchies of Modena, Parma, and Tuscany, shall be evacuated by 
the Sardinian troops, as likewise all the territories which did not belong 
to Piedmont betore the war. 

4. The entry of half the Austrian garrison into the citadel of Alessan- 
dria, not being able to take place before three or days from this time, 
shall be guaranteed by the Sardinian government. 

5. The Sardinian fleet shall leave the Adriatic, with all the steamers, 
before the expiration of fifteen days, re-entering its own harbors, and the 
Piedmontese who shall be found in Venice shall have orders to resume 
their former occupations within the same term 

6. King Victor Emanuel promises to conclude a speedy and lasting 
peace to reduce his army on its ancient mye of peace. 

7. The King of Sardinia regards as inviolable all the conditions prece- 
dently stipulated. 

8. Pleuipotentiaries on both sides will be despatched to the city 
which shall be fixed upon for the conclusion of a definitive peace. 

9. Peace shall be made independently of the conditions of this 
armistice. 

10. ifa peace should not be concluded, the denunciation of the armis- 
tice shall in any case be made ten days before the resumption of 
hostilities. 

11. All the prisoners of war on both sides shall be promptly restored. 

12 All the Austrians who shall have already passed the Sesia shall be 
bound to retire within the limits above fixed. (Signed 

CHRZANOWSKY and RADETZKY. 


Chrzanowsky is commander-in-chief of the King of Sardinia’s army. 


FRANCE. 


On the 2d instant the protracted trial of Barbés, Albert, and others at 
Bourges, for participating in the insurrection of May last, was brought to 
a conclusion, The jury, after several hours’ deliberation, returned into 
court at nine o'clock, and delivered a verdict of guilty against Barbés and 
Albert; of guilty against Blanqui, Flotte, Sobrier, Raspail, and Quentin, 
with extenuating circumstances; and of not guilty against General Cour- 
tais, Degré, Borme, Thomas Vilaiu, and Larger. 

The six last-named were then brought into court, and after the verdict 
had been read to them, the President ordered them to be set at liberty. 
On hearing the verdict, they bowed to the court, and immediately retired. 
The remainder of the prisoners were then brought in, and the verdict in 

respective cases was read to them, with the same formalities; and 
on their being asked whether they had anything to say why judgment 
should not be pronounced against them, they severally replied in the ne- 
gative; Flotte adding, that he was not inthe habit of asking favours of 
any one. 
__ The President and the judges then retired to deliberate, and returned 
into court at eleven o'clock, and delivered their jadgment, coudemning 
Barbés and Albert to transportation for life; Blanqui to ten years; So- 
brier fo seven years; Raspail to six years; aud Flotte and Quentin to five 
years’ imprisonment each. 

The prisoners were also condemned jointly and severally to the costs 
of the Prosecution; and Sobrier, Raspail, Flotte, and Quentin to three 
months’ imprisonment in default of payment. 

_The prisoners heard their sentence with perfect silence, aud imme- 
diately afterwards were reconducted to their several rooms. 

The High Court of ong oy has also condemned Louis Blanc, Caussi- 
diere, Honneaa, Lavirron, Seigneunet, and Napoleon Chancel, by default, 
to transportation for life. 


A conspiracy among the workmen employed in the dockyards at Brest, 
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has been discovered. The are discontented because the Govern- 
ment has suppressed one day's labour per week. The plan was to set 
fire to the town, and toset the convicts at liberty. Several persons have 
been arrested. : 

M. Guizot has arrived in Paris. P j 

Accounts from Paris, dated Thursday evening, 4th April, contain the 
following. . 

The Abbé Gioberti, the pus | extraordinary from the Piedmontese 
Government to Paris, had a conference yesterday with the President of 
the Council and the Minister of Foreign Affairs. An evening journal! states 
that M. Gioberti also visited the Baglish ambassador, and that France 
and England are in perfect accord oa the questions which relate to the 
affairs of Piedmont and Italy generally. 

Rumours are afloat in the Salles des Pas Perdus this evening, that M. 
Hubuer, envoy extraordiuary of the Austrian Government, andthe Abbé 
Gioberti, the envoy of Sardinia, bave offered the French Government to 
intervene jointly with France in Rome and Tascany. Should this be ac- 
ceded to, Lombardy and Venice are to be constituted into a duchy, de- 

ndent on Austria, with liberal constitutions, and Savoy to be ceded to 

rance. I give you these rumours as they circulate, but have no grounds 
whereon I can express any opinion as to their truth. , 

The Government is stated to have received official notice that the King 
of Prussia has accepted the imperial crown of Germany. ‘This news has 
had an pe b sacha. influence at the Bourse to-day, the Fives having 
closed 1-50 below their highest price of yesterday. 

The official notification of the death of the Bishop of Orleans, L’ALbé 
Fayet, of the cholera, as well as two other members of the Assembly, was 
made to-day. . : 

M. Proudhon has escaped from France, not relishing theidea of a three 
years’ imprisonment awarded to him for the libels he has published on 
the President. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


Advices from Hambargh of the 3rd instant state that there is no chance 
now of the differences between Schieswig-Holstein and Denmark being 
amicably settled, and no doubt the hostilities will commence to-day or 
to-morrow. Troops, principally Prussians and Bavarians, are passing 
continually to the seat of war. A number of German families were 
ejected from Alsen by the Danes, for no other reason bat their nationality. 

he Danish soldiers turned them out of their own houses without cere- 
mony, and gave them the option either to go to Denmark or Schleswig. 
Of course they chose the latter alternative. 

The port of Kiel is blockaded. An English vessel, which wanted to 
get in, was sent back by the cruisers. The Danish frigate Thetis has 
been off Heligoland for some days past. 


ELECTION OF A GERMAN EMPEROR. 


The adjourned discussion ou the election of the hereditary sovereign of 
the German empire was resumed in the sitting of the Parliament at Frank. 
fort, on the 28th ult. After some minor divisions on amendments which 
had been moved by some members of the left, the Speaker called on 
each individual member by name, to pronounce the name of the German 
prince whom he wished to see at the head of the empire. Some mem- 
bers would give no vote at all, or that they would elect no prince; and 
one of them, the Prince of Waldburg Zeil, protested that he was not an 
elector. But those who declined to vote were merely exceptions to the 
eneral rule, and votes were given by no fewer than 538 members. 

‘he summing up of the ditferent votes showed that 250 voices had been 
given for the King of Prussia, who was thus, according to the provisions 
of the constitution which had been enacted, elected Emperor of Germany. 
The number of members who refused to vote on the division was 248 
When the news of the choice of the Assembly spread out of doors, the 
bells were rung, and the air was filled with the cheers of the people. In 
the sitting of the 29th ult. a message was read from the Regent, Archduke 
John, informing, the House of his having already communicated to the 
cabinet and the standing committee of the House his intention to resign 
the regency of Germany. The Speaker said that his imperial highness’s 
resolution was strenuously opposed by himself and the members of the 
cabinet, but thatthe Archduke Jobu had insisted on tendering his resigna- 
tion of his office. The House received these communications with 
silence, and without any marks of excitement. After the Speaker had 
told the House that he should feel bound to communicate to them any 
corre. ondence he might have with the Regent on the subject of his 
imperial highness’s resignation, a resolution was moved and forthwith 
adopted, to elect a deputation, consisting of 30 members, instead of one 
of 24, as was first proposed, to offer to the King of Prussia the imperial 
crown of Germany, aud the House adjourned to the 4th inst. 











The Frankfort deputation, sent to Berlin to offer the imperial crown of 
all Germany to the King of Prussia, was received by King Frederick 
William with great pomp, on the 3d. inst. In a to the offer, the king 
replied that he was willing to accept of the high dignity thus conferred 


upon him, provided all the princes of Germany concurred in contirming 
his acceptation. This conditional acceptance leaves the matter still un- 
certain. 





INDIA. 
DEFEAT OF THE SIKHS. 


The mail, of the 4th of March, from Bombay, brings intelligence from 
the theatre of war in the Punjaub, to the 21st of February; on which day 
a battle was fought by the united forces of Lord Gough and Genera! 
Whish, which ended in the complete rout ot the Sikh army. Of this 
victory, however, no details have arrived by this mail, as the despatches 
of the commander-in-chie! had not reached Bombay when the steamer 
left. We are enabled to state, however, that semi-official accounts leave 
no doubt as to the complete success of our arms. 

The proceedings of Lord Gough, up to the 10th of February, were 
chiefly confined to the defence ot the position which the British army 
occupied at Chillianwallah. The Sikh forces, having received some ad- 
dition to their numbers by the junction of Chuttur Singh, the father of 
their leader, Shere Singh, took up positions to the right of Lord Gough’s 
camp, as if with aninteution of oatflanking the British. This movement 
led to the supposition that the Sikhs contemplated an attack; but nothing 
of the kind took place. The enemy caused a good deal of annoyance to 
the grass cutters and camp-fo!lowers; but noserious encounter took place, 
for Lord Gough persisted iu his plan of waiting tor the arrival of the 
Bengal division under General Whish, and of the Bombay column, com- 
manded by Brigadier Dundas. 

During several days, from the 6th to the 12th of February, various skir- 
mishes took place, but no serious encounter, as the British general con- 
tinued te acton the defensive. Provisions were abundant in the British 
cam, 

Un the 8th a prisoner was brought into the camp, who gave the news 
that Dost Mohammed was collecting the revenue in the Attock districts, 
and that he had built bridges over the Indus and the Loandye. 

On the 11th the Sikhs advanced to a village near the British camp, as 
if to bring on sn engagement, and tae whole line was turned out, but no 
fight took place. The Sikhs plundered the outward and the inward 
mails from the camp. 

A proclamation was published by Sir Henry Lawrence, which promis- 
ed forgiveness for the past to all those who should retire to their homes, 
and threatened condign punishment to all who persisted in the rebellion. 
This proclamation was supposed sufficient to produce an effect amongst 
the Sikh chieftains, many of whom were not satisfied with the course 
which the campaign bad taken, as they found that money and provisions 
were wanting. 

On the 12th the Sikhs, who during the late feigned attacks on Lord 
Gough's camp had found means to remove their heavy guns from their 
intrenchments at Russool, drew up their cavalry at the village of Coira, 
and under its cover struck their tents, and marched towards Goojerat. 
This retreat allowed the British an opportunity of examining with at- 
tention the ground on which the battle had taken place on the 13th of 
January. That position of the Sikhs was found to be immensely strong, 
and consisted of a double line ot intrenchments, in front of which they had 
planted large bushes in every direction, so as to mask themselves, and to 
prevent the movement of cavalry. Their camp had been pitched upon 
the slope of a hill, with a battery in the midst of broken ground. Close 
to this battery was a deep and rugged ravine with a narrow bridge. To the 
rear of this natural fortress was a perpendicular wall of rock nearthe Jhe- 
lum. ‘This was the strength of the Sikhs on the memorable 13th of Jan- 
vary. An advance upon that position would have cost many more lives 
than those lost in that battle. 

The plans of the Sikbs during several days showed that they wished to 
entice Lord Gough into an attack on that position; but failing in their 
schemes, they retired from this spot at three o'clock, on the morning of 
the 13th of February, and encamped at Needun and Chimbur, with the 
evident intention of moving in the direction of Goojerat. 

On the 15th it was known that the Sikhs had gone towards Wuzeera- 
bad, as if with the intention of crossing the Chenab there, and of proceed- 
Ing towards Lahore. Fortunately, General Whish, with his cavalry, and 
a portion of his infantry, had reached Ramnuggur, and a part of his 








force, 6000 men, was detached from Ramauggur to Wuzeerabad, so as 
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to prevent the passage of the Sikhs at that ford. This movement w,s 
most fortunate for the British, and took the Sikhs completel aback ; ther 
were obliged to alter their intention of proceeding to Lahore, and the, 
allowed the troops under Lord Gough to co-operate with General Whish, 
the Sikhs having plundered all the Sivtricts between the Jhelum and Che. 
nab, and took up a position near the town of Goojerat. 

Oa the 15th Lord Gough marched {from Supooree to Sudalpoor 
village about tive miles from the Chenab ; while Genera! Whist; construc. 
ted a bridge of boats over the Chenab, at Hurreke Puttam, which facilita. 
ted his movementto join the commander-in-chief. ‘ 

On the 18th the troops were hastening towards the point at which th 
were to concentrate. The Bombay column, under Brigadier Duudas ar 
rived at Ramnuggar, and ou the 19th marched to join Lord Gough. | 

On the 20th the last preparations were made for the conflict, and on the 
21st Lord Gough attacked Shere Singh in his position near Goojerat de. 
feated him on all points, and routed the Sikh army. Shere Singh Hed 
leaving a great _ Portion of his guns and of his ammanition, as wel! as his 
standiug camp, in possession of the victors, who were engazed in the 
pursuit of the dispersed Sikhs when the intelligence left. 

The news of the victory reached Bombay by express, late at night ot 
the 3rd of March, anda royal salute was fired in its honour on thy 4th 
at oue o’clock in the afternoon. The steamer started in the evening of 
the 4th for Suez. ™ 

The victory was announced in the following’ proclamation :— 


‘* Foreign Department. 
. * Camp, Ferozepore, Feb, 9° 

The Governor-General has the gratification of intimating to the Presiden, in 
Council, and notifying for public information, that he has this day received , des. 
patch from Major Mackeson, C.B., agent to the Governor-General, with the Coma. 
mander-in-Chief, conveying the intelligence that the forces under his EXxcellenc 
the Commander-in-Chief, on the 21st instant, attacked and routed the Sikh army in 
the oe of Goojerat. 
_ “2. The enemy was beaten at every point, and retreated in disorder, leayi 
in the hands of the British troops, by whom he was pursued, a great portion of his 
artillery, his ammunition, and the whole of his standing camp. 

“ 3. The official despatches of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief will be 
published as soon as they are received. 

“4. The Governor-General directs that a salute of 21 guns shall be fired a: 
every principal station of the army, on the receipt of this notification.—By order of 
the Hight Hon. the Governor-General of India. “ H. M. Evuiot. 

“ Secretary to the Guvernment of India, 
with the Governor-General.” 

The pe say from other parts of India is not of an exciting nature, 
Mooltan is under the superintendence of Major Scott, of the Bombay En- 
gineers—about to become the Gibraltar of the southern Punjaub, and 
promises also to be soon an emporium for British manufactures. 





Fatar Accipent to an Orricer oy Her Masesty’s Suite Onampion.— 
Letters have been received, under date Jan. 6, from Her Majesty's ship 
Champion, Captain Hayes, having touched at the island, then on her 
passage to Valparaiso, the officers went on shore shooting, wheu the assis- 
tant surgeon having killed a buck, tripped in running after it, and the 
other barrel of his gun went off by accident and shot him through the 
neck. He died instantly. The ship sailed on her return to Valparaiso 
on the 6th of January.—Hampshire Guardian. The navy list gives J. J. 
W. Roberts as the surgeon of the Champion. The scene of this melan- 
choly accident is not mentioned. 

The Prince Demidoff has sent to England for transmission to Canada, a 
case of silver plate, as a present from him to the officers of the 79th High- 
landers.—Europ. Times 

From # Parliamentary return it appears, that the total number of pan- 
pers relieved in Ireland, in the week ending June 3, 1848, was 907,779, 
viz.,—138,666 relieved out of doors, and 769,112 in doors, at a cost vary- 
ing from 64. to ls, 8d. per head. 

At a late meeting of the Ashmolean Society, Dr. Danby exhibited an 
apparats that was said to produce a superior light to gas or vil, by pass- 
ing a stream of atmospheric air through an inflammable hquid of a volatile 
nature, such as ether condensed in a preparation of oil gas. 





Tue Lonponperry Steamer.—Triat or THe Cartain anpd Mates.— 
The master and two mates of the Londonderry steamer, on board of which 
so many people perished by sutiocation through their being confiued in a 
sniall cabin, have been tried at Londonderry. Judge Torrens and Mr. 
Sheil, Q.C., acted as Admiralty Commissioners. The men were charged 
with causing the death of the sufferers by putting them in a improoer 
place, and by neglecting to pay the requisite attention to them. The 
trial lasted two days. in summing up, Judge Torrens told the jury that 
it was the paramount duty of a captain to save his vessel, and thus pre- 
serve the people in her; the question therefore was, had the master ard 
crew, exposed to a tempest, striven to the best of their judgment to save 
the ship and passengers? After deliberating for three quarters of an 
hour, the jury gave a verdict of “ Not guilty.’ 





Evections.— Shefield—The Liberal party support Mr. Roebuck as the suc 
cessor of Mr. Ward.— South Nottinghamshire——Col. Rolleston, M.P. for this 
division of the country, has signified his intention of resigning. Lord John Man- 
ners is spoken of as a candidate—South Derbyshire —Willam Mundy, Esq., 
was elected representative for this divisiun of Derbyshire on the 23rd ult., without 
opposition. Mr. Mundy is a Conservative and a relative of the late member.— 
North Hants.—The candidates, Melville Portal, Esq., and Wm Shaw, Esgq., edi 
tor and part proprietor of the Mark Lane Express, declared themselves Conserva- 
tives and Protectionists, and the only difference seemed to be that one was the no- 
minee of the squires, and the other the candidate ofa portion of the tenant farmers. 
Mr. Portal, a very young man, was highly indignant that a candidate should have 
been brought to oppose him “ from the purlieus of London!’ The show of hande 
wasin favour ofthe gentleman “from the purlieus.” The following is the result 
of the poll—Portal, 1199 ; Shaw, 868 ; majority, 331. 





OxituaRy.—On the 18th ult, in London, Robert Claxton, Esq., Chief Justice 
of St. Christopher’s, West Indies.—On the 24th, in Bath, Colonel C. Bird, of the 
E. I. Co's Service.—On the 2nd inst., at Brighton, James Morier, Esq., the cele 
brated author of “ Hajji Baba,” and other works.—On the 27th, aged 75, the Earl 
vf Gosford. The death of the noble ear! places the lord lieutenancy of Armagh, and 
a coloneley of militia, at the disposal of the Government. The Earl of Gosford wae 
Gov.-Gen. of Canada under the late Earl Grey's Government. He is succeeded by 
his son Archibald Viscount Aeheson.—Died, at his residence 3, Eden-grove, 
Holloway, Mr. James Bateman, the well-known animal painter. The death of this 
accomplished artist will be much regretted by the public, by whom his many and 
varied productions have always been so favourably received, and by none more 
than the members of that profession of which he was so unassuming and sterling an 
ornament. Second to but one in that department of art in which he so eminent! 
excelled, his loss leaves a chasm in the ranks of our popular painters which wil 
not be readily filled up. After a long and severely painful affliction, borne with 
unqualified patience and fortitude, he expired on Saturday evening, March 24, in 


the 35th year of his age. a 
Arup. 

War-OrrFice, Marcu 30—5th Drag Gds—Cor C W Goad to be Lt by pur, v 
Sandford, who ret; C A E Halford, Gent to be Cor by pur v Goad. 7th Drag 
Gds—Cor N Chichester to be Lt by pur, v Cramer, who ret; W W Lamb. Gent 
to be Cor, by pur, v Chichester. 5th Regt of Ft—Assist-Surg E J Burton, MD. 
from 25th Ft, to be Surg vSall, app to 93d Ft. 6th Ft—Lt-Gen Sir J Gardiver, 
KCB, tim 50th Ft, tobe Colv Field-Marshal Sir G Nugent. Bart, GCB.dec ; Lt, 
W A Btration to be Capt by pur, v Otway, who ret: Ens J H F Elkington to be 
Lt by pur, v Stratton; C W Price, Gent, tobe Ens, by pur, v Elkington. 121 
Ft—Maj W Bell to be Lt Col by pur, v Glover, who ret ; Bret Maj A Horne to be 
Maj 6 Pome v Bell ; Lt R Atkinson to be Capt by pur v Horne ~ = H A Norris 
to be Ltby pur, v Atkinson: T E Miller, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Norris. 25th 
Fr—Assist-Surg F Clarke, from 26th Ft, to be Assist Surg, v Burton, prom in 
5th Ft. 26th Ft—F Douglas. MD, to be Assist-Surg v Clarke, app to 25th Ft. 
28th Ft —Ens W G Shute to be Lt by pur, v Loinsworth, who ret; J G Turner, 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Shute. 29th Ft—Ens WL D Smith to be Lt, wt pur, 
v Metge. died of his wounds ; W Congreve, Gent,to be Ens,v Smith. 48th Ft— 
F J Castle, Gent, to be Ens, wt pur, v Tulke, dec, 50th Fr—Ma -Genl Sir Dud 
ley St. Leger Hill, KCB. to be Col v Lt-Genl Sir J Gardiner, CB, app to 6th 
Ft. 5ist Ft—EnsS A Cleeve to be Adjt v Bentley, prom. 62d Ft—Surg W L 
Langley, MD, from 27th F:, so be Surg, v Wood, who ex. 66th Ft—Li T Ben- 
son to be Capt by pur, v Trench, who ret; Ens AH Danbar tobe Lt, by pur, v 
Benson ; M V Maher, Gent tobe Ens by pur v Dunbar. 72d Ft—Lt A 5 mith, 
from 58th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Graham, dec. 75th Ft—Staff-Surg of Sec Class 
G Williamson. MD, to be Surg, v Gray, who ex. 87th Ft—Surg R Wood, from 
62d Ft, tobe Surg v Langley, who ex. 93d Ft—Surg W Sall, MD, from 5th Ft, 
to be Surg, v Campbell, ND who ret upon hs } } 

Rifle Brigade—Sec Lt, H 8 H Cornewall to be First Lt by pur, v Pennington, 
who ret, DS Sandford, Gent, to be Sec Lt, tr. v Cornewall; H T Trafford, 
Gent, to be Sec Lt, wt pur, v Bott, dec. 1st I Regt—Eus W J Coen, from Rl 
Nfld Companies, to be Lt, wt par, ¥ Miller, app to 80th Ft. Rl Nfid Companies 
—Lt W J Coen, from 1st W 1 Regt to be Lt v Menzies, prom ; G Priesily, Gent, 
to be Ens wt pur, v Coen, prom in lst W I Regt. 

UNATTACHEP—LtT M Haultain, from 39th Ft to be Capt wt pur. ; 

Hosrirat STarr—Surg E W Gray, MD, from 75th Ft, to be Staff Surg ol 
the Sec Class, v Williamson, who ex. 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, APRIL 4.—Brevet Major Robert Burn to be Lt-Col, v 
Harrison, ret on full pay ; Sec Capt Pierrepont H Munday to be Capt, v Burn ; 
First Lt D F Russell to be Sec Capt v Munday : Sec Lt Claudius B Piers to be 
First Lt, v Russeil, March 29. 


oo 


Irems.—By the arrival last Sunday of the R. M. Steamship Trent from 
Bermuda, we learn that the American Steamer Spitfire, bound hence to 
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California, into St. George’s on the 7th inst., 19 days out, and in dis- 
tress, ve eer with cons ef sails, &c.._—Shuster, alias Tom Hand, 
accused of stealing the Government jewelry from the Patent Office at 
Washington, has been tried in that city for the robbery, but the jury were 
discharged, not being able to agree upon a verdict.——Letters from Col. 
Fremont have been received at Washington, and published in the Nation- 
al Intelligencer. Taey give a most painfal account of the sufferings of 
his party, in consequence of the severity of the weather he encountered 
in his recent attempt to cross the Rocky Mountains. The loss of human 
life was ten, instead of eleven.——The Cunard Steamer, Niagara, sailed 
from Boston on Wednesday last with 101 passengers.——The New York 
Herald of Thursday gives the following statistics of the emigration from 
the United States to San Francisco. Passengers vid Cape Horn in 226 
vessels, 14,191—Chagres, 3547—Vera Cruz, 698—Brazos, 765—other 
routes 516, making a total of 19,717. 








TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS REWARD. 
forriciaL NOTICE.] 
Her Britannic Majesty’s Consulate, New York, April 9th, 1849. 
unde’ ires to give public notice that Her Bieiost s Government offers a 
Tiewee of , aaetene 25 ped mor private ship, or distri oad amongst such private 
ships, of any country, as may, in the judgment of the Board of Admiralty, have rendered et- 
fi t to SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, his ships, or their crews, and may have con- 
tributed directly to extricate them from the ice, in the Arctic Regions. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, H. B. M. Consul 


ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY. 


THIRD ANNIVERSARY.—The Anniversary Dinner will take place on Monday, 
raya atthe City Horet, at5p.m. Members snd others desirous of obta)nin 
tickets, cam procure them of Stewards, J.C. Welle, 17 Well street, Geo. B. Browne, 
Hall , tlenry Jessup, 91 John street, and Thomas Knock, 172 Broadway ; also at the of- 
fice of thie paper. 








Exchange at New York on, London at 60 days, 107 1-4 a 107 1-2. 


Cue ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 21, 1849. 











The Cunard Steamer, Europa, arrived here on Thursday evening with 
papers and letters to the 7th inst.,on which day she sailed from Liver- 

|. 
The news is varied and important; many details will be found else- 
where. At home several events of interest require notice. The quar- 
terly statement of the revenue, made up to the 5th of April, has occupied 
public attention. It is pronounced “ satisfactory,” unsatisfactory,” 
‘as good as we had a right to expect,” and so forth ; scarcely a com- 
ment on that, or any such topic, being free from political or party bias. 
We content ourselves with the particulars. 


Tue Revenue or Great Britaiy.—Annexed are the revenue acc ounts 
for the lest quarter of the financial year, made up as usual to the 5th irst. 
(April). The details of increase and decrease on the various branches of 
revenue may be thus briefly stated :-— 











DECREASE. 
SE = ans odo o4-a>s taunt akas benmhsed > caeehetabher £182,026, 
SE, oe kndk5sb6s cociney 4b s8 VoWd done cose cree couape 69,497 
Property tax...... 2... 22+ socees ceneee ceeees cece eee 30,121 
Decrease on ordinary revenue....-.....---.------ £281,644 
ORIG MOBO ccc co ccce cnnccs cocces cncece coce cocce 455,021 
NIN. ei v5 00's ois bea FS 00 <6 covns <daikd £736,665 
INCREASE. 
CREE. ni.656 corded dncepe sees kacnpennbeth £200,469 
TORO s009.000 00046600 HEE OWT EOSS CeRESEOE SS 4,199 
PURE OGNSS...... ccvcve ccs cove $b peeves vszcee 13,000 
tee POEL PETER TTR ELE 19,000 
Miscellaneous .........--- 90006000 eccceuse> 42,485 
Increase on ordinary revenue..........- eocee £279,153 
Imprest and other moneys..............---.. 179,909 
Repayments of advances............ odes’ <6 13,510 
Rib vos Kanne 000.000 ccesseees £472,572 472,572 
Net decrease on the quarter.... 2.2... 2.22 2-02 eee £264,093 


Tse Nationa Dest.—The Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's 
Treasury having certified to the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt, in pursuance of the Act, 10th Geo. 4th c. 27, sec. 1, 
that the actual expenditure of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland exceeded the actual revenue thereof, for the year ended the 
Sth day of January 1849, by the sum of seven hundred and ninety-six 
thousand four hundred and nineteen pounds fourteen shillings and six- 

ence; 

’ The Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt hereby give 
notice, that no sum will be _— by them on account of the Smking 
Fund, under the provisions of the said Act, between the 7th day of April, 
1849, and the 5th day of July, 1849. 

Natioval Debt Office, April 3, 1849. 

S. Hicuam, Comptroller-General. 


The bullion in the Bank of England exceeds Fifteen Millions Sterling. 
The last price of the 3 per cent. Console was 92}. Parliament adjourned 
for the Easter Holidays on the 4th inst., to meet on Monday last, the 16th. 
The Government, abandoning the Coasting Trade clause, and modifying 
and altering their bill for the Repeal of the Navigation Laws, have carried 
it through Committee and it awaits a third reading on the 23d inst. 
We do not give up space to track the manifold shiftings and trimmings 
of Mr. Labouchere in the matter, because we still believe that the Bill 
will not finally pass. 

Good will to the destitute Irish, statesmanship, and financial talent, are 
baffled in devising any practicable scheme fur rescuing that unhappy 
country from its present impoverished state. The Government Rate and 
Aid bill has passed a second reading by a vote of 193 to 138—55 majority. 
Sir R. Peel has again advocated an extensive proprietary scheme. The 
accounts of crime and distress from Ireland are lamentable. Mr. Duffy 
is again to furnish scenes of legal quibbling and blundering. Of Mr 
Smith O’Brien we hear nothing. 

It will not escape the notice of our Cunadian friends, that in the House 
of Commons on the 4th inst., Lord John Russell stated that Canadian af 
fairs generally were in a satisfactory condition; whilst Mr. Hume made 
the extraordinary assertion that “there was no colony except Canada 
that was going ou with perfect satisfaction!” Heaven take care of the 
others, if Joseph Hume be well infurmed! 

The news from India is very acceptable. It will also be found above. 
Lord Gough, learning prudence by his late heavy losses, has exhibited 
much caution, and wariness, and self-denial also, we doubt not. Refus- 
ing to be drawn into an attack of the Sikhs, until they were forced for 
want of sup)lies to leave their impreguable position, he bided his time. 
Finally they retreated. General Whish with the Mooltan reinforcements 
effected a junction with Lord Gough; and on the 21st of February, a 
pitched battle was fought, ending in the signal defeat of the Sikhs, and 
the flight of Shere Singh, leaving behiud him his guns, ammanition, and 
camp equipage. The particulars of the action are not known; but it is 
considered decisive. 

Sir Charles Napier, the General, had arrived at Marseilles, and left for 
Alexandria. Sir Charles, the Admiral, had arrived with his squadron at 
Portsmouth from Gibraltar. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria held her first Drawing Roem for the sea 
son, on Thursday, March 29. It was brilliantly attended. A Chapter of 
the most uoble Order of the Garter was held at Buckingham Palace on 
the 23d ult. when the Earl of Clarendon and Earl Spencer were declared 
duly elected Knights of the Order, and invested by Her Majesty with the 
insignia. 

The correspondent in London, wh» furnishes the combined Association 
of New York city papers with the latest telegraphic information, men- 





fhe Albion. 


tions under date Satarday, April 7, 10 a.m. prevalent ramours that the 
Lords were determined to throw out the Navigation Bill, and that Lord 
John Russell's ministry would consequently resign. The following list 
was named as the probable successors :— First Lord of the Treasury, Lord 
Stanley ; Home Office, Dake of Richmond; Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Herries ; Foreign Office, Mr. D'Israeli ; Colonies, Mr. Newdegate ; 
Lord. Chancellor, Lord Brougham ; President of the Council, Duke of 
Rutland. ; 

We have no room to comment on the foreign news elsewhere, but 
must add to it that war appears impendiag between the Sicilians and the 
King of Naples. All the efforts of Mr. Temple, our Minister to Naples, 
aud the French Ambassador, and also those of the French and English 
Admirals at Palermo have been ineffectual, and the Sicilians are bent up- 
on entire independence. What effect upon Sicily, Rome, and Tuscany 
may be produced by the defeat of the Piedmontese, remains to be seen. 
There has been some hard fighting between the Austrians and Hungarians, 
but the accounts are confused. The Russians also in Transylvania have 
been severely handled by the Magyars. 


T. B. Macautay.—A speech delivered by this accomplished author on 
occasion of receiving the freedom of the city of Glasgow will be found 
in another column. The ceremony teok place on Thursday the 22nd uit. 
“in the presence of a large and brilliant assemblage of the wealth and 
intelligence of the city ; Lord Belhaven, Sheriff Alison, the Magistrates 
and Town-Council, and the Professors of the University, being present. 
The document presented was inclosed ia a silver box electrotyped with 
gold, and richly embossed with a pattern of the city arms.” 

We have looked in vain for any corresponding announcement of Mr. 
Macaulay’s retirement from his office of Paymaster of the Forces, and his 
Seat in the Ministerial Cabinet. Whatever may have been his weight in 
the latter, Mr. Macaulay in the public eye has been entirely devoid of 
political influence. Latterly withuut a seat in the House of Commons, 
whilst in it he was only known as the maker of set orations—luminous 
essays that delighted the hearer or the reader, but did not tell upon the 
House or the Country. Mr. Macaulay’s retirement from public life is a 
pleasant figure ef speech. Possibly he perceived a dissolution of the 
Whig Cabinet not far off, aud nominally retires with decorum, ere the 
choice be no longer his. With or without bis colleagues, however, we 
shall be glad to know that the full maturity of his powerful intellect is 
henceforth to be given exclusively to literature. If he has done so much 
amidst the cares of office, what shall we not gain hereafter ? 





Catirorsia.—Accounts vid Mazatlan have been received in Boston 
down to the lst ult. The steamer California had arrived. Gold is still 
abundant, but the miners are said to be mucl: affiicted with sickness. 
Rumours are brought of an awful devastation of the Sandwich Islands by 
measles. 

Sr. Georce’s Day.—A religious service of highly interesting character 
will take place at Trinity Church, Broadway, on Monday afternoun next, 
in commemoration of St. George’s Day. It will be conducted by the 
Rev. Francis Vinton, D.D. and affords an excellent opportunity for the 
exercise of religious and charitable feeling on the part of those who 
wisely consider that there is a time for every thing. The members of 
St. George’s Society will assemble at the City Hotel at half past two, and 
walk in possession to the Church. Friends are cordially invited to join 
them. 

Sons or St. Geonce.—We trust to find a strong muster of the Members 
of the St. George’s Society on Monday next at the Anniversary Dinner, 
given nominally in honour of our Patron Suint, but in reality, for the pur. 
pose of keeping alive all pleasant recollections of home, and of stimalat- 
ing our exertions on behalf of the distressed among our countrymen. 
There will be good cheer, good company, and a good cause to bring us 
together. 

THE AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION. 

The first Annual Dinner of this excellent Institution took place on 
Tuesday evening last in the splendid dining room of the Astor House. The 
festival went off with so much éclat, and was productive of so much en- 
joyment to the guests, and so much pecuniary benefit to the Society, that 
we doubt not its effects will tend materially to further the important ob- 
jects in view—to provide some pittance for the wants of those who, con- 
tributing so largely to our pleasures, should have a corresponding claim 
upon our charity. 

There were present about two hundred guests. The room was brilli- 
antly lighted, and behind the President’s Chair was a full length sitting 
statue of Skakspeare. The dinner was sumptuous in the extreme, and 
served with the quiet, quickness, and order, that distinguish a well regu- 
lated private house. We could not but call to mind the cold viands and 
hot wines of which, on charitable occasions, we have partaken at the 
Freemasons’ Hall and the London Tavern, and honestly give the Jandlords 
of the Astor House the benefit of the comparison. Some most excellent 
music was performed during the feast, and songs and glees, appropriate 
and very well given, made a pleasant variety in the entertainment. This 
department was managed by Mr. George Loder. Young Hoffmann play- 
ed admirably on the piano. The following members of the Theatrical 
profession took upon them the duties of stewards, and deserve many 
thanks for their ubiquity and attention.—Messers. W. R. Blake, W. E. 
Burton, John Brougham, G. H. Andrews, F.C. Wemyss, Lester, Dawson, 
Hadaway, Vache, Shaw, Povey, and Chanfrau. 

The chair was most ably filled by David Colden, Esq., the President, 
one always z¢alous in the cause of charity and kindly feeling : The follow. 
ing list of the Vice Presidents, the majority of whom were present, will 
give a fair idea of the good auspices under which the Society is launched 
into existence. 


Hon. Samuel Jones, 
John Van Buren, Esq. 











N.P. Willis, Esq. 
Simeon Draper, Esq. 


Philip Hone, Esq, . M. M. Noah, Esq. 
General 8. P. Lyman, George P. Morris, Esq. 
J. Prescott Hall, Esq. John M'Keon, Esq. 
Doctor Francis, Adam Stoddart, 
Prosper M. Wetmore, Esq. James T. Brady, 
Arthur T. Jones, Esq Robert Emmett, 


Washington Irving, Esq. Hon. William Kent, 


Ogden Hoffman, Edwund H. Miller, 
Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. R. H. Winslow, Esq. 


In proposing and in replying to the various toasts which succeeded 
each other at very short intervals, there was much speaking, aud no in- 
considerable powers of elocution were exhibited. We have not room for 
many specimens, and if we do not give the speeches of Mr. Colden, the 
efficient President, Messrs. I. T. Brady, John Van Buren, Philip Hone, 
J. McKeon, Major Noah who replied most eloquently in behalf of the 
Press, and otkers, it is because these gentlemen are often before the 
public on similar occasions, whilst the Oratory of Actors is mainly con. 
fined to the “boards.” The regular toasts were as follows :— 


1. The President of the United States.—2. The Army and Navy.—3. The City 
of New York.—4. The Drama.—5. The Press—6. The American Dramatic 
Fund Association —7. The World of Art and Science.—8. The Memory of 
Shakspeare.—9. The Charitable Societies of the Cuy of New York.—10. The 
Ladies. 


We partly avail ourselves of the N. Y¥. Express and Herald for the 
reports of the speeches that we give. 


Mr. Hamstin rose to respond to the fourth toast, and was greeted with long 
and enthusiastic applause. e said :— 

Having been nineteen years before this community a manager of one of the 
largest, and now, he believed, the oldest theatre in the city, he felt it to be his 


duty to to the last toast. He was delighted, too, to have so 
an opportunity to express himself as the nt occasion ; for before him he saw 
gentlemen of the ighest standing pone sence HI who we know have om 
many occasions exerted their influence in support of the drama. And with suck 
influence what may we not hope for the cause of the drama? I am delighted, 
said he, to have this opportunity of sa ing a few words, on the first annive 
dinner for the benefit of the American Droneile Fund Arsociation. (Enthusiastic 
applause.) For thirty two years past I have been before the lic; and I would 
in all candour say, that I never was more embarrassed in.my life than I am on the 
present occasion, to find words with which to express what I feel. Yet I have 
one great consolation on this occasion; for I have long yearned for, and long 
prayed for, the establishment of a dramatic fund in this glorivus land of the free 
home of the brave. (Loud applause.) And now, gentlemen, said he, in re- 
ference to the drama. It has been asserted by man , and by some in- 
fluential newspapers, thatthe drama isdead. I did not think so; but that it has 
been in a rapid decline for a number of years past. I will freely admit. But what 
has been the cause of this decline? ith the permission of the company I will 
mention one, and | think the principal one, of them, and that is the starring system. 
(Great applause.) Yes, for a number of years past it has been the custom to 
invite an audience to see some great actor, instead of the play, (applause and 
laughter,) and all parts of the play have been disregarded, except which the 
bright particular star of the evening was to perform. (Applause) Again, ina 
great many instances the star wou me off with him one half of the net receipts 
of the night, leaving the other half to be divided between the manager, the actors, 
and the other classes of persons attached to the drama. There are in large and 
well regulated theatres, upwards of one hundred persons employed, all of whom 
have to be paid; hence, if a young man er young woman is desirous of attaining 
the position of a star, as soon as they are capable of taking a second rate part they 
claim to be announced as a star, in order to get the privileges ofa star. Another 
reason for the decline of the drama is that the attention of the public is too much 
directed to what are called the a ppointments of the stage. (Laughter) It has 
becume necessary, within a few years, to furnish what was not at all expected a 
quarter of a century ago. For instance, the audience of the present day require 
real drapery, (laughter, ) real fire, and various other realities. (Laughter.) Now, 
gentlemen, said he, if it is necessary to have real drapery and real fire, and other 
real things, it is as much so to have real water, real Senter and lightning. (Tre- 
mendous laughter.) This you know we cannothave. In ple ay he said he 
would submit, therefore, whether it would not be better to go back to the times 
when we could listen to good actors with proper scenery, than to go to the theatre 
to witness exhibitions of chairs, sofas, carpets and upholstery. (Applause.) 


Ata later period of the evening Mr. Johu Van Buren made playful al- 
lusion to Mr. Hamblin’s remarks about real drapery, 4 propos to the cur- 
tain behind the President’s Chair having caught fire, and on its removal 
a group of lady listeners having been disclosed and cordially greeted by 
the company. Mr. Van Buren neatly touched on the incident in the 
following toast, which could not fail to excite a tumult of applause. 


“ Real Drapery and Real Fire—The modern improvements on the drop cur- 
tain, which reveal the beauty behind the scenes.’ 


The active and zealous Secretary, Mr. Brougham, having been loudly 
called upon in the course of the eveuing, thus addressed the company. 


Mr. President, Vice President and Gentlemen,—I am in a predicanient, that is 
to to say, in what is graphically termed a fix. 1 don’t know whether any gentle- 
man present has ever been in a similar position ; if he had, he will know how to 
sympathize with me. Did you ever take an extraordinary degree of pains to con- 
coct, what you considered to be a tolerably fair sort of a , one, that on the 
contingency of being called upon, you might not be altogether ashamed of, and at 
the last moment find that it was non est inventus ? 1am in that rather unplea- 
sant predicament at this moment. Having had a slight suspicion, that by virtue 
of my official capacity, I probably would be expected to say something I certainly 
did, I must contess, manufacture a sort of an oration, and committed it to me 
as I thought, but whether memory was not legally bound to keep it in custody, it 
thought proper to liberate it upon its own responsibility: or as is most likely, the 
worthy secretary himself failed to pay proper respect to the aforesaid memory, and 
did not use sufficient ceremony in the committal ; certain it is, it is gone, what 
to do under the circumstances [ scarcely know ; it won't do to let my imagi 
hunt after the absquatulatory ideas, or there will be no end of floundering amongst 
the syllables, for 1 know by experience that the more you grab at them the more 
they slip away ; at all events the worthy secretary (you'll excuse the prescriptive 
prefix, it’s the property of the position, just as much as the emenpriaing 
they are all enterprising, or the indefatigable stage. manager, we are 
able.) the worthy secretary will endeavour to ramble on somehow or another,na 
the faint hope of overtaking his fugitive set speech in the course of his ramble. 
The worthy secretary, Gentlemen, hints that he need not proclaim the fact of his 
great satisfaction, at seeing the evidence of public sympathy, on behalf of the As- 
sociation to which he has given his humble aid. It is as worthy of yourselves, as 
it is indicative of the excellence of our cause. 

Some there were who doubted the result of the appeal. I never did, When my 
country was suffering from the famine-plague, which had nearly desolated its 
homes, and blackeued its loveliness, I called to mind your noble ships, full freigh - 
ted with the life-sustaining food, speeding onward upon their sacred mission with 
the blessings of Irish heart within your shores. I knew that to the call of cha- 
rity you would respond, and the end has justified my expectation. 

he American Dramatic Fand Association, thanks to your benevolent sympa- 
thy, exists. After several months labour of love, the child was born pertect in 
form and feature, full of life and health and beauty. We ask you to examine the 
baby; weare na‘urally proud of oar bantling, scarcely a year old, and yet look at 
its proportions, behold his chest full of sterling muscle even now, and well braced 
already with sinews of war, Qh! if he isn’t stinted in his growth he'll be a fine 
man in time, 

I trust it may not be deemed impertinent in me to say that to the diligence and 
untiring industry of its directors, the association owes its present promising char- 
acter ; they have all worked indefatigably. I feel that | am trespassing too much 
upon time which would be more reasonably employed, and so will conclude—no, 
wout conclude just yet, I havea little more to say ; the worthy Secretary takes 
leave to announce that he has had a few ripples on the surface of his experience. 
Some of the individuals of our profession, who should have helped this, their own 
interest, by their conntenance and advice, have, thought fit to turn sulky because 
the worthy Secretary did not communicate with them every three quarters of an 
hour. Some even went so far as to say that they had never heard a word of what 
we had been doing. Now _ worthy Secretary will venture upon an illustra- 
tion; the rebuilding of Niblo’s Garden, has been commenced about a week ; 
will anybody have the coolness te tell me that there’s an actor in the city who is 
not aware of the fact? This I know, thatif I were in the position to want an en- 
gagement there I should have watched its progress attentively. Yet here is a 
great and glorious edifice in slow but sure progress of elevation, talked of and 
written of fur more than a year, stone after stone laid with judgment, every part 
looked at with precision and profound thought, and people will say, without a 
smile upon their lips to evidence the enormity of the joke, we really never heard 
of it before. Your worthy Secretary thinks he may bepardoned if upon such occa- 
sions he is incredulous to a degree. 

There is one subject, Mr. President, upon which enough has not been said; I 
mean that sufficient expression has not been given to evince our admiration at the 
generous and brotherly manner in which the Press generally has aided us through- 
out our endeavours. 

It was through its powerful medium that the Dramatic Profession was first stim- 
ulated to undertake this matter ; it was by its encouraging assistance that we were 
enabled to continue in the exertion ; it was through the vital influence and support 
of a member of the Press, theninthe Assembly, Mr. James Brooks of the Ex- 
press, that our charter of Incorporation was passed triumphantly through a great 
mass of prejudice and ition. 

Through every stage of our existence, as a Charitable Institution, we have re- 
ceived its disinterested advice aud assistance, and I conceive that we should be 
wanting in grateful feeling for the many acts of kindness so liberally rendered, did 
we fail in giving them our earliest and heartiest acknowledgment. I will, there- 
fore, Mr. President, with your permission, propose 
. ad The health of the working Editors and the Reporters of the New York 

ress.’ 

Mr. Otis made a few remarks, in response to this toast ; and was followed b 
Mr. Erastus Brooks, who addressed the assembly in a few words, and closed wii 
the following sentiment :— 

“ Tue DRamatTic ART: By which all other arts are illustrated, and in which, 
as in a mirror, we see the offensiveness of vice that we may shun it, and the beau- 
ties of virtue that we may embrace it.” 


The annual report was read by Mr. Brougham. We have not room 
for itatlength. It concludes with this statement of affairs. 
There has been received up to the present time from members :— 


manager, 
indefatig. 


Initiation subscriptions, $909 75 
Proceeds of Benefit, 1478 50 
$2388 25 
Total expenses for year, $488 64 
Cash paid for City Stock. 1552 00 
Cash in Treasurer's hands. 347 61 
$2388 25 


During the evening a collection was taken up at the tables, and the 
amount of five hundred and two dollars added to the fund. 
Mr. Hone gave as a toast— 


“The Stage—A beautiful and fragrant garden, which, by bad managemen:, may 
become a garden of noxious weeds.” 


Mr. Fleming proposed— 

“THE Memory OF Rose TELBIN: who added grace to beauty, talent to virtue, 
modesty to merit—May she be ever en in our memories as the ‘ lost pleiad’ 
among the‘ bright, particular stars’ that have graced the theatrical firmament.” 

Mr. Brady gave— ‘ 

““ Charles Lamb—let his gentle spirit move all hearts to charity, for the relief of 
that profession that gave the world a Shakspeare.” 











The Forty-third Anniversary of the Columbian Peithologian Society will be ce- 
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lebrated at the Astor Place Opera House, on Thursday evening 26th inst. Exer- 
cises to commence at 7} o'clock. N. B,—Tickets of former years will not be 
received. 

Diep.—In this city, on Saturday last, the 14th inst., in the 57th year ofhis age, 
the Very Rev. Jous Power, D. D. Vicar General of the Diocese of New York. 
The death of this distinguished ornament of the Roman Catholic Church has 
drawn forth generally from the press testimonials to his zeal, his learning, his 
piety, and hischarity. His loss is greatly deplored. 











CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Monrtreat, 6th April, 1849. 


Nothing of interest has occarred in or out of Parliament since I last ad- 
dressed you. The long-expected University Bill is now before the As- 
sembly, bat the debate on its merits and demerits, which, it is supposed, 
will be sufficiently warm, has not yet come off. This University ques- 
tion has been a questio vexata of many years standing in Upper Canada, 
and itis to be hoped we are to get rid of it at last, even if at the expense 
of consigning the College lands aud funds to a purpose as practical and 
useful as bui ding a second Tower of Babel or a Mormon Temple. The 
present measure contemplates the establishment of a University for the 
-whole Province, which shall be free from all denominational bias or in- 
fluence, under the style of “the University of Toronto.” The Governor 
of the Province is to be the Visitor. There are to be a Chancellor, a 
Vice-Ch or, a President, Professors, &c., &c. Three Faculties shall 
be appointed, namely, of Arts, Law, and Medicine; there shall be no 
Faculty of Divinity,nor any Professorship, Lectureship, or Teachership of 
Divinity, None of the persons appointed to any oflice by the Crown 
shall be a minister, ecclesiastic, or teacher of religion. No religious test 
shall be required from any Member, Professor, Fellow, or any person 
whatever—in fact, the honours, offices, and emoluments of the Toronto 
University are opea to all the world—ciergymen excepied. The inhabi- 
tants of a certain town in Ireland, ina spirit mach more Protestant than 
Christian, are said to have written over their gates “ Turk, Jew, or Infidel 
may enter here, but nota Papist.” So over the gates of the Toronto 
University might be written the legend, ** Tark, Jew, or Infidel may en- 
ter here, but not aclergyman.”’ [am far from objecting to the principles 
generally, on which this Bill is based; but] cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why the fact of a man’s being in holy orders should be a reason for 
his not being a good teacher of mathematics. If we are to be liberal to 
everybody else, wherefore should we be illiberal to those unlucky per- 
sons? When we do not exclude such men as Joe Smith, Louis Blauc, 
Prudhov, Tom Paine, Robespierre and the like, why sh @ ld we close our 
doors against such men as Fenelon, Tillotson, Watts, Chalmers, all of 
whom could teach something else besides divinity. It may be right, or it 
may be wrong, to exclude professorships of Divinityfrom the University 
of Toronto, but to say that a man, simply because he is a clergyman, 
shali not, however eminently qualified, be ‘a professor of any other art or 
science, appears to me to savour little of real liberality, however much 
it may savour of liberalism, which is often a very different thing indeed. 
You are aware, I suppose, that the property with which the new Uni- 
versity is to be endowed has hitherto been iu the possession of the mem- 
bers of the Charch of England in Upper Canada, and they ouly part with 
it after a long and bitter fight. Indeed, some of them insist that the bat- 
tle is not yet lost. 

When I said that nothing of interest had occurred in the assembly I 
forgot that the members of that august body had a few days ago been em- 
ployed on business of the highest interest to themselves, to wit, voting 
money into their own pockets, The following extract from a report of 
their proceedings on the occasion will give your readers a favourable 
specimen of Canadian legislation, the effect being heightened by the 
knowledge that thechief actor, Mr. Christie, is a kind of Provincial Joseph 
Hume, who has made speeches without number, and written mauy quar- 
tos, in praise of economy and against the extravagant expenditure of the 
public money by tne government. 

Oa the motion of Mr. La Fentaine the House went into Committee on 
the iudemnity to Members. 

Mr. LaFontaine moved that the first blank be filled up with 15s. per 
day. 
hir. Christie moved in amendment, that £1 per day be substituted. 

Mr. Cartier seconded by Mr. Wilson moved that the biauk be filled up 
with 10s. 

Mr. Egan moved that the blank be filled up with one shilling per diem 
(York money,) but withdrew the amendment at the request of the House. 

A loug and amusing discussion ensued on this question, which we have 
not thought necessary to report. 

Mr. Cartier’s amendment was only supported by three members, and 
the amendment of Mr. Christie was carried by a large majority with 
cheers and clapping of hands. 

Cheers and clapping of hands! If they had voted themselves another 
doliar or two they would undoubtedly have given a “ hip, hip, hurrah,” 
the Speaker giving the word. 

More than seveuty petitions have been presented to the Governor against 
the payment of the Rebellion Losses. It is now confidently said that His 
Excellency has positively declined to assent to the Bill until he shall hear 
from home. ; 

Col. Gugy continues his crusade against the Press. On Thursday he 
made a motion in the Queen’s Bench for a rule nisi against the publishers 
of the Pilot for contempt of Court, in as much as they had published seve- 
ral articles on the subject of the late verdict against them. The lattcr 
have moved fur a new trial, which the Court has taken into consideration. 

The Rev. Father Chiniquy the Canadian Father Mathew bas been preacti- 
ing against intemperance here for the iast week, and administered the 
Pledge to no less than 19,000 persons in four days. _ 

It 18 said that the Bishops of the five North American Dioceses are to 
meet at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on the 17th May next. This will be_the 
first Episcopal Synod in the Colonial Church. 

The weather has been very fine for aome days past, though change- 
able. The snow has almost wholly disappeared, and the river is clear 
all the way from Lake Ontario to about a mile above the shore of Mon- 
treal. The ice opposite the city has made several moves, but still con- 
tinues, though it must go before many days. From Montreal to Quebec 
it still holds, though 1 expect the late weather must have left it in a state 
which will insure its early departure. ' 

Mr. A. Galt, son of John Galt, the author of Sir Andrew Wylie, has 

nted himself as a candidate for the representation of the County of 
Saacossehs: in the place of the late Mr. Brooks whose death [ mention- 
ed in my last letter, Mr, Galt, who is agent for the North American 
Land Company will probably meet with nu opposition. He is said to be 
a man of talent, and will be an acquisition to the House. As for his po: 
litics I do not know what they are, but it is very generally believed that 
he has none at all. This I suppose means that he is nota Party man. 

I intended to say something about the political state of the country, 
but being somewhat busy I must defer the matter until I again — 








Montreat, 16¢h April, 1849. 


Both branches of the Legislature are getting through the business of 
the session with great despatch. Up to this time the Bills introduced 
into the Council and Assembly amount to 250. Of these, two have re- 
ceived the Royal Assent, 43 have passed both Houses, 13 have passed 
the Legislative Council alone, 23 have passed the Assembly alone, 19 
have n dropped, lost, or withdrawn, and 149 remain to be dis- 
posed of. The Estimates for the year have been submitted by the Go- 
vernment. The Revenue is estimated at £574,640, and the expenditure 
at £565,403. The appropriation for the Sinking Fund as £75,000; the 
interest on the Public Debt is £200,000; and the amount of the Civil List, 
£73,884. The income is derivable as tollows:—Customs, £450,000: 
Excise, £30,000; Territorial, £20,000; Casual, £80,00; Public Works, 
£50,900 ; the remainder from miscellaneous sources. 

Two important measures have been lately introduced into the Lower 
House by the Ministry. The first is a set of Resolutions presented by 
Mr. Lafontaine for the alteration of the Feudal Tenure. These Resolu- 
tions, however, only recommend the appointment of a Commission of 
Enquiry ; so of course nothing effectual will be done in the matter this 
session. [Iam inclined to think this is the best course, as more informa- 
tion is certainly required, before entering on a question so difficult, aud 
venturing on a change so important as one involving the Tenure of so 
~~ a portion of the land of Lower Canada. 

he other measure consists of certain Resolutions introduced by Mr. 
Hincks, on Thursday last, respecting Railroads. The object is to extend 
Government aid to the erection of railways in the Provinces on certein 
conditions. No aid is to be granted unless the road shali be 70 miles in 
length, and one half of it previously made by a company chartered by the 
Legislature. The guarantee of the Province shall then be given for the 
aymeut of 6 per cent. per annum on the money fur making the other 

f; the sam on which interest shall be so guaranteed not to exceed that 
already expended by the company ; and the payment of such interest to 





dend to be declared 8» long as any part of the said interest remains un- 
aid. 

7 Mr. Hincks’ Resolutions als» pledge the Proviuce to pay a sum not ex- 
ceeding £20,000 sterling per aanum towards the construction of the Que- 
bec and Halifax Railroad, to place at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment all the ungranted lands within the Province, lying in the line of the 
Railway, to the extent of ten miles on each side thereof, and to obtain, 
pay for, and place at the disposal of the Imperial Government, all the land 
required within the Province, for the line of the Railway, and for proper 
stations and termini, provided, however, that Her Majesty's Government 
shall undertake the construction of the Railroad as a great national work, 
linking together the several portions of the British Empire ov the conti- 
neat of North America, and facilitating the adoption of an extensive, 
wholesome and effective system of Emigration and Colonization, either 
directly or through the instrumentality of a privateCompany. These are 
the chief points in the resolutions in question. The Legislature of Nova 
Scotia has already voted 20,000/. per annum for this Railway, and if New 
Brunswick should give a similar amount, these added to the Canadian 
contribution would make 60,0002. per annum, which at 6 per cent. would 
represent a capital of 1,200,000/. Suppose, then, that England should be- 
come responsible for the interest on 800,000/.—this would make 200,000/. 
The whole cost of the Railway is estimated at 5,000,000/., consequently 
any coger undertaking the work would meet with no loss if the Rail- 
way realized a profit on three-fifths of the capital expended. 

The Telegraph line from Quebec to Halifax is expected to be in oper- 
ation throughout the whole route about September next. Tne stock, I 
ng has been all taken up; 10,0002. in Canda and 6,000/. in Nova 

cotia. : 

A statistical account of the Province has been laid before the Legisla- 
ture, from which it appears that the improvement of this country for some 
years has advanced at a greater rate than even the most faveured parts 
of the United States. These conclusions are based on data which can 
fully be relied on. 

The Governor has not yet given his assent to the bill for the payment 
of the Rebellion claims. The view of the question taken by the London 
Times, which is supposed to be the organ of the British Government in 
the matter, has absolutely astounded the opponents of the measure here. 
“ Et tu Brute!” or something very like it, is the general exclamation. 
As [ intimated at the time, the silly gabble of some of the Conservative 
leaders in the Assembly is reaping its reward. 

An Association, I perceive, has just been formed in Brookville, C. W., 
under the name of “ the British-American Association” and another in 
Montreal is about being formed. to be called “the British-American 
League,” the object of which, as far as I can learn, is to “ anglify” the 
French Canadiaus. A convention of delegates from the different parts of 
the Province is, it seems, to decide on the mode of effecting this, and also 
to decide on the best way of “ procuring a good government for the 
country.” Not being behind the scenes, Toles give any further infor- 
mation on this subject at present. We—that is the Public—are promised 
to be let into the secret next week. 

W. L. Mackenzie has gone back to the United States in consequence 
of the rough reception he met at Toronto, with the determimation never 
to return to Capada. 

The river is open down to Lachine, and steamers with produce from 
the upper country reached that place last week. The steam ferry boats 
between this City and Laprairie have begun to ply, the Laprairie and St. 
John’s Railroad is in operation, the Lake Champlain boats are running, and 
the route from Montreal to New York is now quite open. By the last 
accounts from below, the St. Lawrence was open to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond Sorel, but the ice still holds on Lake St. Peter. Ithad gone 
about Three Rivers, at the Richelieu, and thence down to within nine or 
ten miles above Quebec, but opposite that city it had not given way, 
though hourly expected to take its departure, as it was so much decayed 
that foot passengers were not able to pass on it. We expect to have the 
whole river open ina few days) The weather during the past week 
was very fine until Saturday, when a change came over it, and that day 
and yesierday had all the appearance of wiater, but this will not mate- 
rially retard the opening of the navigation. The trains are running be- 
tween Montreal and Lachine. 

We learn from London that the quantity of goods to be sent to Canada 
this spring will be much less than the usual spring supply for some years 
past; and on the whole the eommercial prospects of the Province, for the 
coming season, are rather discouraging. 

It is supposed that the Legislature will be prorogued about the middle 
of May. 

You will observe that the London T'imes, in speaking of our Colonial 











disputes assumes the same contemptuous tone which marked its language 
when speaking of the late outbreak in Ireland. I cannot say it this was 
a wise policy in the latter case ; it certainly is not in the former. Right 
or wrong, when alarge portion of the inhabitants of this country believe 
themselves to be injured, no one but a fool—with all due respect to the 
“« Thunderer,”—boe it said—would meet their complaints with irritating 
sarcasms. The Conservative leaders to whom the T'imes alludes may be 
merely seekiug oflice, in agitating the question of the Rebellion claims ; 
but the people, who joined them in this agitation, are not office-seekers, 
and were perfectly in earnest. 

But for all that iscome and gone yet, you may assure the folk on your 
side of the line 45, who seem to anticipate an immediate Rebellion in 
Canada, asa matter of course, that we are not going to do any thing so 
foolish. Ifever we do part with England, it will be as friends part—and 
not as enemies. On Friday the Hon. W. B. Robinson, late Commissioner 
of Crown Lands, and who, if not the leader, is certainly one of the most 
respectable members of the Conservative party in the House of Assembly, 
rose in his place and utterly repudiated annexation to the United States, 
expressing his belief that such were the sentiments of the inhabitants of 
Canada generally. 

Snow is falling fast, as I write, and we have winter back again, 
though, I trust, only for a very short time. PR... 


jAusic. 


Ivatian Opera 1x New York.—Now that the Opera House is entirely 
closed for the season, the want of that elegant and refined amusement is 
severely felt. Opera has become a want in this city ;—this want will 
have to be supplied. The question naturally suggests itself—how can it 
be supplied successfully? We think that we can show that an Operatic 
Establishment can be supported here, and the manager reap a good profit 
during the season. Oa reviewing Me. Fry’s management, we cannot hide 
from ourselves that he has pursued a too liberal—nay even an extravagaut 
course of policy, which has, we regret to say, resulted in severe pecuni- 
ary loss. He started witha company large enough for two theatres, and 
a subscription list not a fourth sufficient to support one. He relied, of 
course, entirely upon public support for the success of his enterprise; but 
he forgot the public were denied access to the best and most luxurious 
seats, while these were retained exclusively at the same price that the 
public was called upon to pay. It is true that the other or open seats 
were good enough, but the idea of subscribers retaining all the desirable 
places, without paying in proportion, was an unpleasant fact which the pub- 
lic bore in mind; and with the exception of the first nights of a favourite 
operathey made no decided demonstration towards the success of the 
establishment. Judging by all the evidences of the past season we come 
to the conclusion that there are but two ways by which an Opera House 
can be made successful—by the fashionable classes securing so many of 
the seats at an increased price as will ensure the manager from any losses, 
and do away with the necessity of his depending upon the public for 
support; or by throwing the entire theatre open to public competition— 
the boxes, which could be made to accommodate double the present num- 
ber at one dollar; the parquet at seventy-five or fifty cents; and the Am- 
phi-theatre at twenty-five. We have full confidence in the entire success 
of either of these andertakings; but not on a combination of the two, 
which shall give the subscribers the best places, and lock to the public 
for the money. 

Another reason of Mr. Fry’s failure may be found in the multiplicity 
of his engagements. New York was his great dependence ; but he flirted 
with Philadelphia and Boston, and got worse than no satisfaction for his 
trouble. Todo this he had to separate his company ; and here was the 
difficulty—the subscribers in New York would not be content with any 
thing less than the excellence they had been accustomed to, and Phila- 
delphia did not care to have what New York rejected. The consequence, 
therefore, was great dissatisfaction in every quarter, and his large com- 








be the first charge on the tolls and profits of. the company ; and no divi- 


any became a profitless encumbrance to himself, and proved to be of no 
benefit to his subscribers. Another source of enormous expense, was 













the absorptiou ot the eutire time of the members of the band and chorus, 
while their services were only required three nights in the week. To 
make up for this, the manager had to give concerts, risking much and 
gaining little, while every such performance reduced-the value of his 
operatic artists by exhibiting them in a position for which neither their 
education nor their powers fitted them. 

We think that something like the following proposition would be the 
standard for an opera company in New York for the present time. Four 
principal artists at five bundred dollars a munth each ; four seconds at 
two hundred dollars a month each; forty chorus singers at an average 
salary of six dollars per week ; forty instrumental performers at au aver- 
age pwd of eight dollars per week ; these with the rent, say three hun. 
dred dollars a week, would bring the expenses down to about $1500 or 
$1600. Then if we allow three hundred dollars a week more fur extras, 
lights, dresses, scenery, copying music, officers, supernumeraries, &c., 
we shall find that houses averaging six hundred and fifty doliars a night 
would more than cover the expenses. If we remember rightly, Mr, 
Fry's statement gives a higher average of the nightly receipts. With the 
expenses kept under two thousand collars a week, we feel quite rure that 
no manager of tact, determination, and euterprise could tail to make a 
large profit fiom the concern. 

As there would be no duplicate first singers, it would be necessary to 
make the obligations upon them very stringent, so that the public might 
be saved from the possibility of disappointment from any other cause 
than real and severe sickness. The choras and band could be at liberty 
to take other engagements three nights in each week, which would, in 
all probability, more than make up the difference between the proposed 
and the present arrangement. Were the terms for a band et concerts 
upything approaching to reason, the engagements would be more than 
double ; but the system in this city is one of positive extortion. Tae 
man who tinkles a little upon the triangle, or now aud then wakes up the 
echos with the cymbals or long drum, receives the same pay as the first 
Violin. In short the whole orchestra is lumped together at five dollars a 
head. This system is entirely unknown in any other country, aud should 
be resisted. We might follow out this subject at more leugih, but we 
will take another opportunity. We only alluded to it as bearing upon 
the system of engaging a band for six nights, wheu it could only be used 
upon three nights a week. 

We have in the above remarks exhibited a plan by which we believe 
that an Opera establishment could be made permanentin this city. There 
may be some slight errors in our computation, but none we think that 
will be sufficient to overthrow our proposition. There are various ra- 
mors floating about respecting the management for next season, but we trast 
that no one will enter upon the speculation before having duly weighed 
the matter, and we recommend the above remarks to their cousidera- 
tion. One word of closing advice we would give the aspirant after man- 
agerial miseries—ii he is to be bound by committees, &c., &c., let bim 
see that he is fully seeured against loss; if he is to be tree, let bim be 
sure that he is entirely so. In either case he will, with moderate care 
and judgment, “ put money in his purse.”’ 


Drama. 


Watching, as we do, every indication of public feeling that promises 
the restoration of the drama to its once pure and elevated character, we 
cannot but congratulate the officers of “ The Dramatic Fund Associa- 
tion” upon the truly elegant and satisfactory festival given in honour of 
their first anniversary, the particulars of which will be found above. 

It was not alone the excellence of the cheer provided at the Astor 
House, nor was it the varied mental entertainment provided by the 
stewards, which gave weight and tone to this interesting occasion—it 
was the fact that, for the first time, the members of the theatrical pro- 
fession were assembled together on this contineni in a corporate capaci- 
ty, recognised by law, and taking their stand among their fellow citizens 
as a body legally authorized to maintain their privileges upon equal 
terms with other benevolent institutions of the land. And to give addi- 
tional weight to this important step in the futureelevation of the histrio- 
nic profession, the meeting was graced by the presence of many private 
citizens, whose position and influence enable them to shed respectability 
and dignity upon any cause that they cordially espouse. ‘‘ The American 
Dramatic Fund,” it is true, was not favoured at its festival, as its sister 
societies in England are, with the munilicent patronage of the reigning 
sovereign, nor was its chair occupied by a scion of royalty—nor were 
the dinner-tables filled by a body of hereditary nobil ty of the land. But 
it called together a convocation of *‘ American Sovereigns,’’ aud was hon- 
oured by the presence of some who may claim a nobility of soul, by 
even a higher patent than that conferred by the Heralds’ College, and 
the sign-manual of a sovereign. Nor should we pass unnoticed the dig- 
nity, order, and air of intelligence thrown around the whole entertain- 
ment by the courteous and intellectual bearing of the members of the 
theatrical profession assembled on the occasion. In these particulars the 
meeting might have challenged comparison with any similar assemblage 
ever held inthe country. It atlurded a satisfactory proof that the profes- 
sion of an Actor is not incompatible with the attainment of the high-ton- 
ed character of a gentleman, although fanatics and exclusives may deny 
the fact. 

Barron, the great French actor of the last century, was accustomed to 
assert ina very pardonable spirit of egotism, growing out of a conscious- 
ness of the dignity of his art, “ That actors should be nursed in the laps 
of Princes.”” There is much philosophy in the remark, for high art can 
only be attained by high culture. The American stage, and the Ameri- 
can drama, demand the fostering hand of the pre-eminent in mind, the 
dignified in station, and the powerfu! by wealth—these are the princes of 
America, and can control, not only the personal characters of actors, but 
they might give to the drama its true and all-influential tone as a conser- 
vator of taste and sound morality. 

Broapway Tueatre.—“ The Enchantress” terminated a succesefal 
career of three weeks on Tuesday evening, and the management is re- 
turning once more to the representation of the so-called legitimate dra- 
ma, achange which is almost a novelty after the successive months de- 
voted exclusively to the production of mere spectacle. Mr. Hackett com- 
menced a short engagement on Wednesday evening, and notwithstanding 
the inclemency of the weather the house was well filled in every part—a 
joint tribute to the talents of the performers and the power of the legiti- 
mate drama, we were much gratified to see. The first part of Henry IV. 
was played very respectably, Mr. Hackett assuming his popular charac - 
ter of Falstaff, now conceded to be his own exclusive right. 


The frequency of the repetition of this part by Mr. Hackett, bothin this 
country and in England, is a sufficient evidence of his merit,—criticism 
has exhausted itself in marking its beauty and defects—leaving us but 
the task of noting the increased effects Mr. Hackett produces in his rep- 
resentation, derivable frem constant practice and matured execution. 

This versatile and truly artistic performer has iven his Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophaut, his incomparable Rip Van Wink e, and oO Callaghan ‘in 
“ His Last Legs,” with improved skill in the embodiment, and undimin- 
ished attraction. His benefit and last appearance is announced for 
this evening. Mr. Forrest is engaged at this theatre to succeed Mr. 
Hackett. 

Burton’s THEATRE.—The new Satire on Socialism, with the never 
tiring attraction of “‘Dombey and Son,” “The Breach of Promise, 
“The Toodles,” and Burton’s farce ‘‘ Forty Winks,” have filled the 
house nightly during the week. Mr. Brougham’s comedy, ‘‘ Romance 
and Reality,’ is announced for speedy production ; and with a good cast 
and careful playing it will prove a sure card. 

Mr. James Wallack and his wife are going through a very successful 
engagement at the Bowery, the scene of their former triumph, and in 
fact the cradle of their fame. Mr. Hamblin is certainly exhibiting all 
his original vigour in the mauagement of his old establishment. tt 
succeeds novelty in rapid coutinuation. The pieces are produced in 
good style, and he numbers among his stock company, actors and actresses, 
who would do honour to any theatre in this country. mn Ken 

Otymric Tueatre —This old favourite resort closes to-migh _— 
the benefit of Mr. Manager Mitchell; that he will be greeted with a 
bumper at parting, there is no doubt. 
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of Works. 





Marpi; 4wp a Vorace taiTHER. By Herman Melville. New York. 1849. 
Harpers-—These two duodecimo volumes contain an infinite fand of wit, 
humour, pathos, and philosophy. In them may be found the same cherm- 
ing powers of description already evinced by the author, in his “ Typee 
and ““Omoo”; whilst the range of the subject is far more compre- 
hensive, aud the abilities of the writer are in consequence still farther 
developed. His plan, and the license he allows himself, are hinted in 
the following pithy little preface. 


Not long ago, having published two narratives of voyages in the Pacific, which, 
jp many quarters, were received with incredulity, the thought oceurred to me, o' 
indeed writing a romance ef Polynesian adveuture, and publishing it as such; to 
see whether the fiction might not possibly be received for a verity: in some de- 
gree the reverse of my previous experience. This thought was the germ of 
others, Which resulted in Mardi, 


Availing himself of this happy conceit, Mr. Melville records a fabulous 

desertion in a whale-boat from a South Seaman, with all the vraisemblance 
of a log-book, interweaves, at pleasure, classical allusion and scholarly 
lore with such portions as suit his purpose of the mythology of the South 
Sea Islanders, treats his readers to some delicate satire, and some sound 
political hints on men and things in our own and other countries—and in 
short, with the Pacific Archipelago for his ground-work, has put forth a 
lively, pungent, instructive, and exceedingly clever bundle of his thoughts 
and imaginings. Parts may be read by the most careless reader, and be 
enjoyed in the dozes of a summer's afternoon—other parts require @ 
wide-awake application, or, as in “Gulliver's Travels,” one half the aro- 
ma will be lost. Though the United States be plainly enough portrayed in 
Vivenza, the British Isles in Dominora, Kaleedoni, and Verdanna, France in 
Franko, and Canada in Kanneeda, the book invites study, and deserves 
that close investigation which appertains to reviewers, for whom indeed 
it will be a bonne bouche. We give copious extracts elsewhere, and what 
we do not give is as good as what we select. In Mr. Melville’s style we 
uoticea too habitual inversion, an overstraining after antithesis and Car- 
lyle-isms, with the not unfrequent sacrifice of the natural to the quaint. 
These defects, however, are spots in the sun; and we welcome Mardi 
to a place on all book-shelves and a cupboard in the chambers of the 
memory. 


Tue Sea Lions, on tue Lost Searers. By J. Fenimore Cooper. New 
York. 1849. Stringer § T’ownsend.—A greater contrast it is difficult to 
imagine than exists between this work and the foregoing. One treats o¢ 
the balmy isles of the Pacific—the other of the regions of thick-ribbed 
ice that girdle in the Southern Pole. One sparkles like the sun-lit foam 
on the brilliant coral reefs of which it tells us—the other is matter-of- 
fact, cold, severe. South Sea pagans are the dramatis persone in one— 
Sag Harbour Puritans in the other. 

But if ‘‘ The Sea Lions” lack the brilliancy of “ Mardi,” it is full of in- 
terest and excitement. The details of a small schooner’s voyage to the 
South Antarctic ocean, and of the marvels and perils of a winter’s forcible 
detention in that inhospitable region, are very graphically described. 
Two sealing-vessels, one from Oyster Pond, Long Island, the other from 
Martha’s Vineyard, alternately rivals and consorts, give the title to the 
book, being called by the same name, and being in every respect sister 

vessels. It is not our purpose to sketch the plot slight as it is. The 
characters, ifnot altogether new or much varied, are exceedingly well 
portrayed, a certain money-loving Deacon especially. Mr. Cooper is 
severe upon Unitarians, and upon certain covetous propensities with 
which he charges the inhabitants of his home Jocale. The good people 
of Sag Harbour and its neighbourhood are not over well treated, and 
will probably resent Mr. Cooper’s remarks. It is obvious also that 
he looks querulously upon the onward movement of the age, and is 
not indisposed to give his countrymen an occasional slap in the face, 
when he thinks they deserve it. Piety, honesty, and manliness of con- 
duct are every where inculcated, and the book is free from mawkish sen- 
timentality and gasconading heroics. Young ladies will not relish it 
Overmuch ; but “stout-hearted lads’ will revel in it, and to them we 
particularly commend it. It is in two duodecimos. 


Tug Suaksrgzarian Reaper. By John W. S. Hows. 1849. Appletons.— 
The selection and revision of the choicest of the great Bard’s dramas, the 
expurgation of every thing objectionable, and the linking together the 
most striking scenes by a few simple words of explanation, was a happy 
thought, and one that has been very ably executed by the author. We 
have repeatedly had occasion to commend Professor Hows’ careful edit- 
ing of the “ Modern Standard Drama ;’’and the same discernment and 
ability are manifest in the work before us, which, we doubt not, is des- 
tined to become the Standard Shakspeare for Schools, Colleges, and the 
family circle. In this one thick but small octavo is comprised the very 
cream of his plays. It is well got up, and altogether an acquisition for 
the public. Wecommend it tv their patronage. By the way, why ld 
not the whole of Shakspeare’s plays be revised by the same hand, and 

published ip the same form? It would surely be acceptable to the 
public. 


A Book or Tue Hupson. By Geoffrey Crayon. New York. 1849. G. P. 
Pulnam.—This neat little book contains, as may be surmised from its 
name, some of the choice tales connected with the beautiful North River, 
that have become standard romances. Washington Irving has made the 
Hudson peculiarly his own, and in naming “ Communipaw,” “ Guests 
from Gibbet {sland,"’ “ Peter Stuy vesant’s Voyage up the Hudson,” “ The 
Chronicle of Bearn Island,’” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” “ Dolph 
Heyliger,” “ Rip Van Winkle,” and “ Wolfert Webber,” being the con- 
tents of this vade mecum for the traveller along the most charming ot 
rivers,we ensure its cordial welcome. The author prefaces this republi- 
cation with the following short preface. 


Ithank God that I was bornon the banks of the Hudson. I fancy I can trace 
much of what is good and pleasant in my own heterogeneous compound to m 
early companionship with this glorious river. In the warmth of youthful enthu- 
siasm I used to clothe it with moral attributes, and, as it were, give ita soul. I 
delighted in its frank, bold, honest character ; its noble sincerity, and perfect truth. 
Here was no specious, smiling surface, covering the shifting sand-bar and perti- 
(ious rock, but a stream deep as it was broad, and bearing with honourable faith 
the bark that trusted to its waves. I gloried in its simple, quiet, majestic, epic 
flow, ever straight forward, or, if forced aside for once b i tains 
struggling bravely through them, and resuining its onward march. Behold, thought 
I, an emblem of a good man’s course through life, ever simple, open, and direct, 
or if, everpowered by adverse circumstances, he deviate into error, it is but mo- 
Fey 3 he soon resumes his onward and honourable career, and continues it to 
the end of his pilgrimage. 

_ The aa py rhapsody formed part of a paper addressed some years since to 
the editor of a periodical work, introducing certain legends and traditions con- 
Ts the Hudson river, found among the papers of Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
fr at worthy and truthful historian was one of my earliest and most revered 
rig and I owe many of the pleasant associations in my mind with this river 
he sermetion derived in 7 youth from that venerable sage. The legends and 
: aditions in existence have hitherto been published in a scattered state, in vari- 
bus miscellaneous works, and mixed up with other writings. It has recently oc- 
caned to me that it would be an acceptable homage to his venerated shade, to 
~ €ct in one volume all that he has written concerning the river which he loved 
ee It occurred to me also that such a volume might form an agreeable and 
se. seine handbook to all intelligent and in 4 travellers about to explore the 
2 — and beauties of the Hudson. To all such I heartily recommend it, with 

¥ best wishes for a pleasant voyage, whether by steamboat or railroad. 

GEOFFREY Crayon. 


By A. De Lamartine. New York, 1849. Har- 








Memoirs or my Youtn. 


Pers.—ConripentiaL Discrosurges. TRanstatep By EB. Prunkett. Ibid. 
Appletons.—These are versions of “ Les Confidences,”’ of which, in the 








it is not necessary to compare the French and English, Lamartine’s style 
being so simple that the veriest tyro can understand him, te decide be- 
tween these rival editions ; it is only uecessary to read a few pages of 
each. We have done so with care, and are inclined to prefer Mr. Plun- 
kett’s to the anonymous version. Either of them will, however, in all 
probability give the reader a fair insight into these records of the Poet- 
Statesman’s early life, and these proofs of his genius, his egotism, and his 
vanity. We incline to think that taking a wider range, and introducing 
more persons on the scene, this work will become more popular than 
“ Raphael,” though the poetic spirit, is, of course, not so concentrated in 
the more discursive book. Harpers’ edition is a thin ,octavo—Apple- 
tons, a thick duodecimo. The former cheaper, the latter more readable. 


f | It is scarcely respectful to dismiss so summarily the work of so distin- 


guished a man; but though much delight may be found from its pages, 
we question whether there be much in it to suggest reflection. 


History or Exotanp. By Lord Mahon. New York. 1849. Appletons.— 
We congratulate the public on the appearance of this valuable work in a 
form accessible to readers whose means are limited. The two handsome 
octavos in which it is now first reprinted contain records of English his- 
tory during half a century of the highest import in every point of view— 
from the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, to the Peace of Paris in 1763. If not 
written iu the glowing and picturesque style of Macaulay, who is just 
now the literary lion of the day, Lord Mahon’s work has been generally 
hailed in England as a most acceptable addition to the existing histories 
of the period of time that it covers. It is clear, correct, and full of re- 
search, betraying !ess leaning towards Toryiem than Macaulay displays 
towards Liberalism. Time will not permit us, if we had the ability, to 
go into a close examination of a work of this description. We can on- 
ly remark that it has been copiously reviewed in England, and that the 
notices of the press have been generally very favourable. Iu preceding 
columns will be found an extract, intended as asample of the style, and 
though the subject of it be familiar to Englishmen and especially so to 
Canadians, it will bear repetition. The death of Wolfe in the very arms 
of Victory will bear being described by many an able pen. 


Biackwoop’s MaGazine ror Aprit. L. Scott § Co.—We rarely make 
extracts from this inimitable periodical, because we believe that many of 
our subscribers are amongst its constant readers, but we cannot refrain 
from calling attention to a memoir of the late Sir Astley Cooper in the 
number before us. There occurs init the following striking passage, to 
which we aid cheerfully in giving circulation. It is one equally appli- 
cable to all professions and all pursuits. 


And let us here place conspicuously before our readers—would that we could 
write in letters of guld!—the following pregnant sentences with which Sir Astley 
Cooper was wont, as President of the College of Surgeons, to address those who 
had successfully passed their arduous examination, in announcing to them that 
happy event :— 


P “ oats gentlemen, give me leave to tell you on what your success in life will 
epend. 

* Firstly, upon a good and constantly increasing knowledge of your profession. 

“ Secondly, on an industrious discharge of its duties. 

“ Thirdly, upon the preservation of your moral character. 

“Unless you possess the first, KNOWLEDGE, you ought not to succeed, and no 
honest man can wish you success, 

“ Without the second, INpusTRy, no one will ever succeed. 

“ And unless you preserve your MonaL CHARACTER, even if it were possible 
that you could succeed, it would be impossible you could be happy.” 


Peace to your ashes, good Sir Astley! honour to your memory, who from your 
high eminence addressed these words of warning and goodnoss to those who stood 
trembling and excited before you, and in whose memory those words were en- 
graved for ever! 

Morpaunt Hatt. New York. 1849. Harpers.—The fact that this new 
novel is by the author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales” and ‘‘Emilia Wyndham” 
is in itself a strong recommendation to public favour. It is in the cheap 
form, which appears to be the recognised medium for lay ing reprinted 
works of fiction before the reading community. 


Frank Fairuacu. Part 1. George Virtue.—This is the opening number 
of a humorous serial, illustrated by George Cruikshank, and professing 
to be descriptive of scenes from the life of a private pupil. 

(Eontpean Macazine and Review. No. I.—A new candidate for the 
quarterly favour of lovers of the Muses. It is anonymously edited; and 
though it might be uncourteous not to acknowledge its receipt, we must 
decline any comments upon it. 

a 
FINE ARTS, 


AvotHeR Picture Gattery 1x New Yorx.—A new proof of the grow- 
ing importance of this city is afforded by the opening during the week of 
anothe collection of modern paintings—an acquisition to the public, and 
a great advantage to the native artists, who may thus compare them- 
selves with a very flourishing school. The collection consists entirely of 
works by Artists of the Academy of Arts at Dusseldorf; whilst from the 
introductory remarks inthe Catalogue we gather that they are sent over 
here for the purpose of feeling the way to the establishment of a regular 
market, and of attracting subscribers to a Prussian Art-Union, whose pri- 
zes arefurnished by the Dusseldorf Artists. All this is very agreeable; 
and we welcome hither every thing in the way of Art, that is good of its 
kind, without caring whether the purveyors desire to improveour taste or 
to filltheir own pockets. One thing, however, should be borne in mind— 
that though naturally enough led to admire what is stamped with Eu- 
ropean approbation and heralded by European celebrity, the American 
public will not take everything for granted on the ipse dizit of a Catalogue 
or an advertisement. We make this remark a-propos to a puff of the first 
picture in the present collection, which we find thus announced, “ J'his 
painting has obtained a great reputation in Europe, and has been judged to be, 
in many respects, superior to Correggio’s celebrated‘ Holy Night’ in the Dresden 
Gallery. Had we locked at the Catalogue and found this precious piece 
of humbug before visiting the Gallery, we should probably have abstained 
from going, under the false impression that such nonsense is apt to convey. 
Thereby we should have lost very great pleasure, and the opportunity of 
commending to public notice a very interesting and excellent exhibition. 

We incline to prefer, judging by this sample, the German landscape 
painters to their painters of historical subjects. Thefe are two land- 
scapes in this collection which are as fine as anything of the kind that 
we can call to mind. Both are by an artist utterly unknown to us, as 
we do not profess, in common parlance, to keep the run of the moderns. 
His name is Gude. No. 35 is the first, which we would single out as 
the gem of the whole gallery. It represents ‘‘ Norwegian Scenery, 
with Bears painted after nature.” The eye dooks up a torrent forming a 
succession of waterfalls to a mountain of considerable elevation that rises 
in the back ground. Heathery plants and stunted fir trees show the 
soil and climate—nor is the rocky scene one of particularly striking 
character. But the treatment is masterly. The aerial perspective, the 
vapour from the falling water, the quiet tone of the foreground, the sense 
of solitude befitting the scene, despite Bruin, and a pathway running 
upwards by the stream—here is a combination of excellence that makes 
up avery perfect picture. As for the Bears, they are in the catalogue, 
and they are in the pieture; but they figure less conspicuously in the 
latter than in the former, not sitting palpably for their portraits, but regu- 
larly toned in—one sucking his paws, the others eying his shadow on 
the path, and both mere sketches—so that without the hint you might 
almost stumble over them. This admirable work of art is of large 
Cabinet size. We trust no one will hurry past it. 





original, we took some notice a few weeks since. As we then remarked 





No. 36 does not hang next to the foregoing, but opposite the door. 












It is_also by Gude, and is described as “ Mornin 
—a picture of almost, nay of quite equal merit. The scene forcibly re- 
minds us of a familiar view of the Jungfrau from the Wengern Alp—one 
often engraved and painted. The masses of snow and glacier are yet in 
the shade, whilst the rising sun has touched with light the very topmost 
summit of the mountain. The hunters lie couching behind a rock, and 
the herd of deer further off are, like those real Brains in No. 35, kept 
properly in their pictorial places. Ordinary artists give stationary figures 
in a landscape the same importance that they have in the spectator’s eye 
when they move across it. Yet every one knows how long an animal or 
a human figure escapes detection amidst wood and rocks, whilst keeping 
close. One need not have tracked Indians or hunted deer to be well 
aware of this. Will not a mouse in your room be unnoticed until he begins 
to move? Attention to this point is ne slight merit in a picture, as the short 
sighted artist may fancy that he sacrifices effect by toning down his 
figures. 

Our last remark applies equally to No. 41, a most able and truthful land- 
scape by Lange, called “ Storm in Autamn, with a Stag Hunt.” How 
many common-place daubers reverse the order, and paint “Stag Hunts, 
with a Storm!” To the three already mentioned we mast add with 
high commendation No. 31 by A. Achenbach, ‘‘ Norwegian Scenery, with 
glaciers,” a picture full of sentiment, and clothed in gloomy grandeur, ap- 
propriate and picturesque. A fine Marine View of the Cyclops Rocks, 
by this artist, was exhibited in the Art-Union gallery a few months 
ago, and attracted great admiration. 

These four landscapes are alone sufficient to make the exhibition one 
of great attraction to the lover of the Arts, and to stamp the Dusseldorf 
school with originality and merit. There are two other pictures by 
Achenbach, that must not be overlooked. No. 30. “ Effect of Sunset in 
the Forest,” and No. 32. “Storm en the Coast of Sicily.” They are both 
bold, and original, and could scarcely have come off the easel of a medi- 
ocre artist. The former is very clever. The eye looks into the woods 
filled and lighted brilliantly with the hues of an unclouded sun, nearly 
level, through which in some parts of the picture objects are scarcely 
perceptible. The other is a very ambitious portrait of a Stormy Sea, 
in which an attempt is made to portray it very faithfully. The morning 
light, under which we saw it, was 60 unfavourable, that though not pre- 
possessed in its favour, we should not like to pronounce a positive opin- 
ion on its merits. 

No. 10—* Still Life,” by Lehnen, consists of a group of dead game, a 
lobster, and other eatables. The pheasant’s plumage is extremely natural ; 
but for effect must much depend upon a favourable light. 

Good fruit pieces are very rare; but No. 18 by Preyer is entitled to 
high praise. The fruit is well chosen, well arranged and well painted. 
The dish in which it lies is an extremely graceful fancy. 

No. 44—“ Winter Scenery in the Netherlands” by Hilyer, and 45“ The 
First Frost” by Leuw are well worth alook. Aud nowa few words of the 
historical compositions. 

No. 1—“« The Adoration of the Magi,” by Steinbruck. Annoyed at the 
introduction to which we have already alluded, we perhaps do not see in it 
all the merit it possesses. That there is much ingenuity and management 
in its strong lights is obvious enough; but they have something the air of 
clap-trap, and from personal knowledge of the Dresden Correggio’s we do 
not think any one in Paris, or London, or Dresden itself, would have 
hinted the comparison made in the catalouge. 

Nos. 3, 4and 5, are Cabinet pictures by Hasenclever, representing scenes 
in a German Student’s life—the departure from home—the University ex. 
amination—and the return home. In the first and second, the lad’s face 
is by far too old ; but they are excellent pictures and will attract notice. 

No. 12. “ Falstaff mastering his Recruits,” by Schrodter, is full of 
character, and cannot fail to please those who are partial to subjects of 
this kind. 

No. 16. “The Fairies” is by the artist who painted No. 1.; and again 
we think the exaggerated praise of the Catalogue is misplaced. It isa 
charmivg subject certainly, and designed with much good taste. It re- 
presents an innocent-looking little girl afloat in a shell, guided, pulled, 
and pushed threugh water by fantastic groups of fairy elves, whilst some 
are picturesquely bestowed amongst the lotuses and water plants that 
spring from the water. The subject is taken from Tieck, Neither col- 
ouring nor drawing is much to our taste. There is an unchildlike length 
of arm in nearly every instance, and the dull, dead green of the aquatic 
plants, and the heavy flesh tints of the fays, are not in accordance with 
the spirit of the scene. The Catalogue calls it “doubtless one of the 
most beautiful productions of Modern Art.” We can point to one, on a 
kindred subject, which, judging from engravings, is far superior—Gend- 
ror’s “ Les Willis.” 

No. 28 ‘The Battle of Ascalon” by Camphausen, is a large, and very 
Spirited battle piece, into whose merits we have neither time nor space 
toenter. The same atist contributes No. 91, “ A Castle invaded by Pu- 
ritans in the time of Charles I.,” te our notion a far finer picture than the 
other, but seen to disadvantage from its lack of varnish. It has been so re- 
cently finished, that it will net yet bear the process. It is fullof figures, of 
incident, of character, and effect. 

The largest picture in the Gallery is No. 25 by Hildebrand, giving us 
Othello telling Desdemona the story of his life. Itis of full size: the fig- 
ures, four in number, including Brabantio and a page, are well grouped, 
whilst the costumes are rich and striking. Desdemona’s dress of white 
satin is delicately painted; but her face is dollish, though pale, which 
dolls seldom are, the eyes, looking like those orbs, well-known tochildren 
opening and shutting with a spring. Othello is a woolly-headed negro, 
with redundant action. There is nevertheless something striking in the 
picture, and we doubt not it will find many admirers. The lights and 
shadows about Desdemona are treated as they often are by Mr. Rossiter, 
and as they are in his picture of Esmeralda at the National Academy of 
Design. 

If it be ever allowable to recommend one’s own wares in a catalogue, 
it is s0 with No. 27, to which, indeed, attention may well be called. It is 
by Becker, and described as “Reapers gathering in the Crops.” This 
is scarcely correct, for it is, simply, the Return from Harvest; and a mos® 
charming piece of workmanship it is, reminding us, in style and subject, 
of some of Leopold Robert’s best. 

If our hasty criticisms on individual pictures are not worth notice, we 
hope our city readers will put faith in our decided testimony to the gene- 
ral merit of the collection, and pay it a visit to judge for themselves, 
Season tickets, and deliberation, are very great additions to the enjoy- 
ment and the appreciation of these and similar works of Art. 











SPEECH OF MR. MACAULAY ON RECEIVING THE FREEDOM 
OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW. 


“J thank you, my Lord Provost—gentlemen, I thank you from my 
heart for this great honour. I may, I hope, extend my thanks further— 
extend them to that constituent body, of which I believe you are, upon 
this occasion, the expositors—and which has received me here in a 
manner which has made an impression never to be effaced from m 
mind.” Alluding to the box containing the document, yp his ad- 
mission as a freeman, he continued: ** This box, my lord, I shall prize 
as long as I live, and when I am gone, it will be appreciated by those 
who are dearest to me, asa ree that, in the course of an active and 
chequered life, both politica and literary, I succeeded in gaining the 
esteem and good will of the people of one of the greatest and most en- 
lightened cities of the British empire. My political life, my lord, has 
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closed. The feelings which contention and rivairy naturally called 
forth, and from which Ido not pretend to have been exempted, have 
had time to cool dowr. I can look now upon the events in which I 
bore a part, as calmly, I think, as on the events of the past century. | 
can do that justice now to honourable opponents, which perhaps in 
moments of conflict I might have refused to them. 

“I believe I can judge as impartially of my own career, as I can judge 
of the career of another man. I acknowledge great errors and deticien- 
cies, but I have nothing to acknowledge inconsistent with rectitude of 
intention and independence of spirit. (Great applause.) My conscience 
bears me this testimony, that I have honestly desired the happiness, the 
prosperity, and the greatness of my country; that my course, right or 
wrong, was never determined by any selfish or sordid motive, and that 
in troubled times, and through many vicissitades of fortune, in power, 
and out of power, through popularity and uapopalarity, I have been 
faithfal to one set of opinions, and to one set of friends. {see no reason 
to doubt that these friends were well chosen, or that these opinions were 
in the main correct. 

“ The path of daty appeared to me to be between two dangerous ex- 
tremes—extremes which [ shall call equally dangerous, seeing that each 
of them inevitably conducts society to the other. I cannot accuse myself 
of having ever deviated far towards either. I cannot accuse myself of 
having ever been untrue, either to the cause of civil and religious liberty, 
or to the cause of property and law. I reflect with pleasure that I bore 
a pert in some of those reforms which corrected = abuses, and re- 
‘moved just discontents. I reflect with equal pleasure, that I never 
stooped to the part of a demagogue, and never feared to confront what 
seemed to me to bean unreasonable clamour. [never in time of distress 
incited my countrymen to demand of any government, to which I was 
opposed, miracles—that which [ well knew no government could per- 
form; nor did I seek even the redress of grievances, which it was the 
duty of a government to redress by any other than strictly peaceful and 
legal means. 

*‘ Sach were the principles upon which I acted, and such would have 
been my principles still. The events which have lately changed the face 
ef Europe, have only confirmed my views of what public duty requires. 
These eveuts are full of important lessons, both to the governors and the 
governed; and he learns only half the lessons they ought to teach, who 
sees in them only a warning against tyranny on the oue hand, and anarchy 
on the other. The great lesson which these events teach us is that tyran- 
ny und anarchy are inseparably connected; that each is the parent, and 
each is tue ofispring of the other. The lesson which they teach is this; 
that old institutions have no more deadly enemy than the bigot who re- 
fuses to adjust them to a new state of society; nor do they teach us less 
clearly this lesson, that the sovereignty ot the mob leads by no long or 
circuitous path to the sovereignty of thesword. (Cheers). I bless God 
that my country has escaped both these errors. 

“ Those statesmen who, eighteen years before, proposed to transfer to 
this great city and to cities like this, a political power which but belong- 
ed to hamlets which contained only a few scores of inhabitants, or to old 
walls with uo inhabitants at all—these statesmen, and [ may include my- 
self among them, were then called anarchists and revolutionists; but let 
those who so called us, now say whether we are not the true and the far- 
sighted friends of order? (Greatcheering.) Let those who so called us, 
now say how would they have wished to encounter the tempest of last 
Spring with the abuses of Old Sarum and Gatton to defeud—with Glasgow 
only represented in name, and Manchester and Leeds not even in name. 
We then were not only the true friends of liberty, but the true friends of 
order; and in the same manner aided by all the vigorous exertions by 
which the government (aided by patriotic magistrates aud honest men) 
put down a year ago, those marauders who wished to subvert ali society 
—these exertions, | say, were of inestimable service not only to the cause 
of order, but also to the cause of true liberty. 

“ But Iam now speaking the sentiments of a private man. I have quit- 
ted politics—I quitted them without one feeling of resentment, without 
one feeling uf regret, and betook myself to pursuits for which my temper 
and my tastes, I believe, fitted me better. I would not willingly believe 
that in ceasing to be a politician I relinquish altogether the power of ren- 
dering any service tomy country. I hope it may still be in my power 
to teach lessous which may be profitable to those who still remain on the 
busy stage which Ihave !eft. (Hear, hear). I hope that it may still be 
in my power so faithfully, without fear or malignity, to represent the mer- 
its and faults of hostile sects and factions, as to teach a common lesson of 
charity to all. I hope it will be in my power to inspire, at least, some of 
my countrymen with love and reverence for those free and noble institu- 
tions to which Britain owes her greatuess, and from which, I trust, she is 
not destined soon to descend. (Great cheering). 

“Tshall now, encouraged by your approbation, resume with alacrity, a 
task, under the magnitude aud importance of which I have sometimes 
felt my mind ready to sink. I thank you again, most cordially, for your 
kindness. I value, as it deserves, the honour of being enrolled ia your 
number. I have seeu, with delightand with pride, the extent, the graad- 
eur, the beauty, aud the opulence of this noble city—a city which | may 
now call mine. (Cheering). With every wish for the prosperity, the 
peace, and the honour of our fair and majestic Glasgow, 1 now bid you, 
my kind friends and fellow-citizens, a most respectful farewell.” 

The honourable gentleman resumed his seat amidst the most enthusi- 
astic plaudits. 





THE LATE KING OF HOLLAND. 


The announcement which our columns yesterday contained would at 
any period have attracted the interest of Europe, and is not likely to be 
less significant at a crisis of political history when the demise of a 
Crown may entail the perplexities of a nation. But though the death of 
the King of Holland will not be without its serious influence on the con- 
stitutional destinies of his country, yet the reflections suggested by the 
event flow more from memory than anticipation, aud are rather concern- 
ed with what is past than what may be now to come. In the person of 
King William IL. there expired almost the last of the race of Sovereigns 
whose fortunes were blended with those of ordinary mortals in the 
whirl of revolutionary storms, and who were driven forth from their 
palaces and their heritages to adventures even more strange than would 
commonly fall to the lot of their subjects. 

At the very momert when revolutionary France had consummated 
the confusion of Europe by the invasion of the Austrian Netherlands, the 
late King of Holland—the grandson of the then Stadtholder ot the Uni- 
ted Provinces—first saw the light. The situation of his family was not 
less critical than peculiar. The two parties into which the Dutch popula- 
tion had long been divided, declared towards the end of the century open 
warfare against each other, and in 1783 the Stadtholder, by the influence of 
the aristocratic party at Amsterdam, was suspended from his principal 
functions. In 1787, however, he had been restored by the armed inter- 
vention of Prussia, aud the triple alliance between Prussia, Holland, and 
Great Britain had been formed to guarantee the House of Orange in its 
hereditary prerogatives. For five years, therefore, had the family of the 
young Prince been confirmed in its position, but the circumstances of its 
restoration still rankled in the mind of a large portion of the people, and 
the aspect of events omy added strength and confidence to the “ pa- 
triotic” party. At length came the day of trial. After the victory of 
Jemappe the Republican troops were ordered to pursue the Austrians 
into Holland, and the integrity of the United Provinces was no longer 
nominall regarded. At this moment (on the 6th of December, 1792) 
Prince William was born. For a few months success seemed to attend 
the efforts of the new coalition, and the battle of Neerwinden promised 
peace and security to Hoiland. But terrorism in Paris soon drove over- 
whelming hordes of desperadoes to the frontiers; a frost of extraordi- 
nary severity destroyed the natural bulwarks of the United Provinces; 
Dutch ships were taken by charges of French cavalry over fields of ice; 
and at the age of thirteen months the infant Prince was carried away 
from his native country to pass in England the first period of his life. 

_ Familiarized from hisearliest childhood with English habits and institu- 

tions, the Prince of Orange became thus almost an adopted sonof the 
Royal House of England. When his years permitted he betook himself, 
like most gentlemen of blood and lineage in such times as those, to fight 
the battles of Ty against him who was regarded as the common op- 
pressor. In 1811 he appeared in the English army on its most famous 
seene of war; and by this strange caprice of fortune the name of a crown- 
ed head thus finds a place among those veterans whose services, after 
40 years’ delay, have at length been tardily acknowledged. Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, ittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, are names which 
the illustrions personage just deceased is equally entitled with the hum- 
blesubaltern of the Peninsula to inscribe upon his shield. Even at the 
crowning field of Waterloo he was still fount by the side of his coipan- 
Jons in arms, and a mighty monument marks his services and sufferings on 
that memorable day which terminated the great European war. 

The heir apparent to the new kingdom of the Netherlands was a more 
powerful, though not amore popular personage than the exiled Prince of 
Orange, and it was at this period not unnaturally presamed that the an- 
sient ties of the House of Orange and the House of Brunswick, which ha! 


now exchanged for a still closer alliance. No where, as it seemed, could 
there be found for the future Queen of England a worthier or more be- 
coming consort than in that Prince who for more than 20 years bad ebar- 
ed all the hopes, the fears, the dangers, and the triumphs of Buglishmen. 
Bat it was not so ordered, aud the heir of Orange yielde! this, as well as 
a subsequent prize, to a competitor of more couspicuous fortune. It soon 
afterwards appeared, as if by a singular fatality, that even now, when all 
the world was at peace, the career of Prince William was still to be trou- 
bled and stormy. The kingdom of his father, after 15 years existence, 
was suddenly rent asunder, and the Belgian revolution proclaimed to tho 
world that the permanent destinies of nations were beyond the regulations 
of a Congress. : ‘ 

The scenes in question are almost too recent to permit or require any 
scrutiny of the negotiations which they involved. There was little per- 
sonal sympathy between Prince William and his father. The young sol- 
dier had brought with him from his exile those tastes and habits which 
were exemplified by our own Royal exile in so remarkable a degree a 
century and a half before, and the joyous prodigality of his disposition 
was altogether incompatible with the practical aud business-like econo- 
my of King William I. To the insurgent citizens of Brussels he was a 
welcome sojourner, and might have been no disagreeable Sovereign. 
But the Fates and the Conference ruled otherwise the destinies of Bel- 
gium, and after discussions which need occupy no place in our bio- 
graphical sketch, Prince Leopold of Coburg, for the second time, super- 
seded Prince William of Orange. It is nota little remarkable that, dur- 
ing these negotiations, a personage so singularly identified with England 
and her policies should have been considered not otherwise than an ac- 
ceptable choice even by those most jealously eager to extend French in- 
fluence in Belgium. Yet it is a fact that while the successful competitor 
was the object of incessant attack on the score of his presumed English 
predilections, the Prince who for so many years had tought under the 
orders of Wellington against the hosts of Napoleon was commended as 
essentially “French” in his language, his manners, and his policy. 

The vicissitudes of Prince William’s life were not even yet to end. 

Nine years after the events to which we have alluded he was suddenly 
put in premature possession of his inheritance ‘ the strange and unex- 
pected bias which had been communicated to the dotage of his father. 
Actuated by the dictates of a passion which has received some little illus- 
tration from more recent examples, King William I. resigned in 1840 the 
Royal Crown, which he had been the first of his family to wear. His 
abdication opened the succession to the son who has just seer and 
prolonged by three years a reign which even thas has fallen short of the 
average opportunities of a Sovereign. , - 
It will be unfortunate if, at such a moment as this, the tranquillity of 
one of the few European kingdoms which preserved their balance 
through a year of revolutions should now be disturbed by any of those 
embarrassments occasionally contingent on an unexpected opening of the 
succession to a throne. But the political condition of Holland has greatly 
changed from that which was devised at the last European settlement to 
maintain the Royal dignity then first created for the House of Orange. The 
richest moiety of the kingdom of the Netherlands is now gone, and the 
heir to the remaining portion will carry with him to the succession few 
qualities which might compensate in the eyes of his pecple, for the per- 
plexities ofa dismembered inheritance. We have hardly, perhaps, soon 
the last of European commotions, but we are entitled to expect from the 
wisdom of the Dutch Chambers now sitting, thatthey will not reverse 
the example of dignity and prudence which they have hitherto given to 
the world.— Times, March 20. 





INDIA. 
Extracts of papers by the overland mail of 13th Feb., from Bombay. 


Generac Arrairs.—Little or no news of interest has been received 
from the army of the Punjab since that sent home by the last overland 
mail. Lieutenant Herbert came into the British camp on the 27th of Jan- 
uary, and Lieutenant Bowie on the —. day. The latter officer, it 
appears, was the bearer of some proposals from Shere Singh, but their 
nature did not transpire, though it was understood Lord Gough would 
hear of nothing but “unconditional surrender.” These two oflicers, as 
wellas others prisoners in the hands of the Sikhs, seem to have received 
kind and considerate treatment. On the 3lstof January, working parties 
were formed, and a redoubt began to be thrown up in advance of the 
right face of the camp. By the last accounts several guns had been 
mounted on this field work. Anumber of the enemy’s cavalry, on the 
look out for our camels at graze, came in contact on the 30th with a party 
of Christie’s Irregular Horse, under Lieutenant Chamberlain, who attack- 
ed them and put them to flight, killing 16 and taking several prisoners. 
Lieutenant Christie himselt was wounded, as well as some of his men. 
“On the ist,” says a letter published by our daily contemporary, “ two 
squadrons of the 8th Lancers, two of the 14th Dragoons, a regiment of 
Light Cavalry, and four of Waruer’s guns, proceeded in the direction of 
Goojerat, to briag ina convoy of some 2,500 camel loads of provisions, 
and taking with them the 12 Sikh guns captured on the 13th ult., to be 
deposited at Ramnugger. This detachmeat marched as far as Bogrewal- 
la, where they intended to have bivouacked, having taken no tents with 
them ; but at that place Colonel King, who was iu command of the party, 
received a lettor from Captain Biddulph, who is in charge of the convoy 
of camels, telling him that he wished for immediate support, as the enemy 
were stated to have collected a large force of cavalry in his neighbour- 
hood for the purpose of intercepting him. To this letter Colonel King 
responded by an immediate advance, and he has, I am lad to say, now 
returned bringing in the convoy in perfect safety. This gives us an 
abundant and mosttimely supply of provisions, which will last us until 
General Whish’s force join us about the 18th. Our new friend Elahee 
Bux is exerting himself much in obtaining supplies fur our camp, thus 
proving the sincerity of his intentions towardsus.” Chattur Singh paid 
a visit to his son’s camp soon after the action of the 13th, but it seems he 
did not long remain there. The Delhi paper represents him as “ inca- 
pacitated by personal infirmity from taking an active part in the military 
operations,” and says, that in consequence, he has “ placed himself in 
charge of the civil duties connected with the rebellion.” Mahommed 
Akram Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed of Cabul, is reported to have been, 
tor a considerable time, in the Sikh camp. There have also been rumours 
of Shere Singh having been joined by large bodies of Atfghans; but al- 
though we have reason to believe that a considerable number of troops 
from Cabul have made their appearance in the hill country beyoud the 
Jhelum, we do not think authentic information has been received of any 
portion of them having as yet crossed over to the left bank of that river. 
The next fight with the Sikhs will etfectually test the willingness of their 
Atfghan friends to join and co-operate with them. The Delhi Gazette 
says— 

‘‘Tt is mentioned in one of our letters, but as we see no confirmation of 
it in any other we give the report quantum valeat, that this detachment of 
Affghans is commanded by three Europeans, formerly privates of Her 
Majesty’s 44th Foot, who remained in Cabul at the time of the evacua- 
tion, and became Mahometans. It is singular that in our frequent cor- 
respondence with Cabul, and especially during the visit of Colonel Law- 
rence’s envoy to that capital, for the purpose of bringing away any of 
those who might have remained, this fact should not have transpired lon 
since, capedels as Mr. Campbell’s name has been frequently mentione 
in connexion with the army of the Ameer, As it is added circumstan- 
tially, however, in the letter before us that these three individuals 
had actually visited Lieutenant Bowie, and we presume this statement 
comes from him, we cannot reject its probability on the mere ground that 
these men have not hitherto been mentioned, especially when we consid- 
er that by abandoning Christianity for Mahometanism they became virtu- 
ally identified with the people whom they joined, and so disappeared 
among the mass.” 

This story wears an aspect of improbability ; but we place it on re- 
cord, and our readers can bestow on it what amount of credence they 
choose. 

By the last advices the weather at Chilianwalla was very favourable ; 
the wounded were doing well; the troops enerally were healthy, and 
the army was regaining its spirits after the disastrous triumph for which 
Royal salutes were fired all over India. 

n the last number of the Delhi Gazette we find the following :— 

“Reports had also been received that the Sikh leader was bent on 
sending, or had actually sent, a strong detachment ot his troops down the 
right bank of the Jhelum to meet the advancing Mooltan force. These 
accounts may prove correct, and their probabilityis countenanced by the 
fact, anthienel in several army letters, that the Sikh camp had, to all 
appearance, undergone a sensible diminution. At one time it was sup- 
posed this was owing to the detachment of a body of troops to attack 
Colouel Steinbach at Meerpoor; but the presence of a large body near 
Goojerat may explain the matter at once.” 

We think it is scarcely probable that Shere Singh would weaken the 
force opposed to Lord Gough on the Jhelum in the hope of overthrowing 
the advancing columns under General Whish and Brigadier Dundas. His 
only chance appears to have been rapidly to gather reinforcements, and 








been recently strengthened by the singular course of events, might be 


strike another blow against the British force betore General Whish could 





join the main army. From all accounts this chance seems likely to be 
thrown away. Lord Gough, when reiaforced, will be strong enough to 
re-enact on the Jhelum the sanguinary scene of the Sobraon, the waters 
of whic) stream were crowded with fugitive and beaten Sikhs, while jt, 
waves for the time rau crimson with their blood.— Bombay Telegraph 

13th February. ; 


A Funerat.—One of the most solemn and interesting occurrences gt 
Mooltan, subsequent to the surrender, was the reinterment of the bodies 
ot Messrs. Agnew and Anderson, whose murder, it may be remembered. 
signalized the commencement of the insurrection. The following ac. 
count is from the pen of an officer with the force: — 

“ On the evening of the 26th, I joined in a very pleasing, though me. 
lancholy ceremony. The burial place of Mr. Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson had been discovered, and it was determined to exhume the 
bodies, and move them tu the fort. The grave was opened under the 
superintendence of one of their most intimate friends, and the bodies 
were found to be in a sufficient state of preservation to beidentified. 4 
carrying and funeral party, with the band of the Fusiliers, to which re. 
giment Lieutenant Anderson formerly belonged, attended, with a large 
portion of the officers in camp, and moved off from the Fedgah near which 
the bodies had been found, at 5 o'clock, and entering the fort by the 
breach, the coffins were deposited in a grave which had been prepared 
in the highest part of the fort. The chaplain was in attendance, and 
read the funeral service in a most impressive manner. The officers of 
the Fusiliers are anxious to show their respect for their brother officer hy 
the erection of a monument to his memory; and 80 are the assistants to 
the Lahore Residency, by whom subscriptions have long been made for 
the purpose ; [ suppose it will be done conjointly. They appear to haye 
been two men very highly respected and esteemed.” — Ibid. 


Moottan.—Mooltan provides almost the only event of moment which 
has occurred since our last. We were then able merely to state the fact 
of the garrison having surrendered—we can now supply particulars, 
The counterscarp having been blown in, as formerly stated, on the |i) 
of January, tremendous salvos of artillery continued to be hurled against 
the works froma distance of some scores of yards; while huge howitzers 
dashed shells bodily right into the walls; and these bursting after bury- 
ing themselves deep amidst the brickwork or mud of which the defences 
were composed, acted likeso many mives, tearing off vast fragments as 
they exploded. On the 20th two practicable breaches had been estad- 
lished, and the storming parties had been toldon. To the Bengulese that 
onthe southern side was assigned, while the Bombay troops were to 
penetrate that on the north. The attack was to have been made at day- 
break on the 2lst, but was countermanded. A letter had been received 
from the Governor-General, authorizing General Whish to assure 
Moolraj of his life, and there was naturally every disposition to avoid the 
slaughter on both sides a storm must have occasioned, however little 
doubt there might be as to its results. On the 2lst the order was re- 
issued ; it was to be carried into effect on the following morning, under 
the same arrangements as before. On the evening of that day a messen- 
ger was seen issuing from the gate, and making his way on foot to camp. 
He was takento the General's tent, and after an interview of some dura- 
tion returned on horseback. The garrison had agreed to an uncondi- 
tional surrender, General Whish probably assuring them that their lives 
would be spared, though no pledge to this effect couid be given. The 
troops were drawn up at daybreak on the 22nd; they formed two long 
lines extending from the Dowlut-gate. The street betwixt the living 
walls of armed men was about 50 teet in breadth. They waited some 
hours under heavy rain on their guard, in case of treachery or surprise ; 
when about 10 o'clock a messenger appeared, intimating that the garri- 
son were at hand. First appeared about 200 ill-clothed miserable 
wretches, who seemed broken and dispirited; then followed about 3,500 
hard, trained, stern, and stalwart-looking men; they had defended the 
fort to the last, and abandoned it only when no longer tenable. They 
looked as if they would have fought to the death in the breaches if such 
had been the will of their chief. They brought camels and horses and 
large bundles of things, along with them. These, together with their 
arms, were placed in charge of the prize agents as they passed. At last 
came Moolraj and his brethren and chiefs—the last, as becaine him, in the 
retirement. He was gorgeously attired in silks and splendid arms, and 
rode a magnificent Arab steed, with a rich saddle-cloth of scarlet, which 
bore no marks of suffering or privation. No small curiosity was ex- 
perienced to discover the appearance of one who had maintained a de- 
fence obstinate and protracted beyond any related in the anuals of 
modern warfare. . 
He but little exceeded the middle size; was powerfully but elegantly 
formed ; his keen, dark, piercing, restless eyes surveyed at a glance every- 
thing around. He neither wore thie face of defiance or dejection, but 
moved along under the general gaze as one conscious of having done his 
duty, and aware of being the object of universal merrd _ He was taken 
to the General’s tent, where he gave up his sword; this is said to have 
been returned him. He was now placed in charge of Lieutenant Henry 
of the 19th Bombay Native Infantry, who had quitted the personal staff 
the Governor of Bumbay to be present with his regiment at the scene oi 
action, Moolraj seems to have been actually adored by the people, aud 
no stronger evidence of this attuchment and fidelity can be given than 
that supplied by the fact that though for a fortnighthis defence was kuown 
to be desperate—though hundreds were being slaughtered daily, and n» 
result whatevercould be looked for but death or captivity—no one ever 
threatened to abandon him, or thought of betraying him. He was spoken 
of by all in terms of the highest respect and deepest atiachment—as a 
man not more brave than he was generous and just. It now became ne- 
cessary to separate him from his brethren and chiefs and the separation is 
represented as having been most touching. There were 18 of these oi 
higher rank thau the rest, who had been with him through all his adven- 
tures. They threw themselves at his feet, and wept sore as they were 
parted from him and might not ~ to see his face any more. He was 
placed under a strong guard some distance from the town, in a fine coun- 
try residence his father had built. Writing materials were prohibited him, 
but every attention was shown to his comfort in so faras this was compa- 
tible with his safety. Hedeclined seeing his family—he had not beheld 
them for nearly a month before; they had been placed for safety in an 
excavation under ground, and he refused all intercourse with them, as the 
sight of his mother, wife, and children, he said, unmanned him, and dis- 
turbed him in the discharge of his duties. It was not considered safe to 
retain him longer than was indispensable in a neighbourhood where there 
were numberless dependents ready to incur any risk in attempting his 
rescue, and he was accordingly ordered to proceed with the force about to 
march up the line of the Chenab in the direction of Ramnuggur, to turn 
off'as they approached the road leading to Lahore for the camp of the 
Governor-General. Orders were now given to the troops to prepare for 
their upward march—the 4th company 2d battalion Artillery, 1st and 2d 
companies 4th battalion Golundauze. No. 5 light field battery, the Ist 
Lancers, the 4th company Sappers ard Miners, the 4th and 9th Native In- 
fantry, and adivision of the baggage corps to be left behind in charge of | 
the fort—the residue of the Bombay column to march by the left bank of 
the Chenab under Brigadier-General the Hon. H. Dundas, the Bengal 
troops under Major,General Whish by the right. The wounded were put 
on board the Beas flat tobe towed by the steamers down the river, and 
thence preceed to Bombay. The battering train was sent into the fort 
and the breaches were ordered to be built up.—Bombay Times. 


‘* Fort of Mooltan, Jan. 25th, 1849. 
Tue Interior or THE City.— The day before yesterday Major 
Wheeler commenced his researches for the reputed wealth contained 
within these walls. He was accompanied on the occasion by an old bed- 
ridden Mistree of Sawun Mull’s time. Thus was a clue obtained to the 
whereabouts of those vast subterranean storehouees of which we have 
heard. The principal of these were pointed out in open ground within 
the citadel, as also among the ruins of the explosion. Some of these con- 
tain a large amount of silks, others ghee and grain stored up in the life- 
time of the late Dewan’s father. There is also a great collection of opiu, 
indigo, &c., worth a large sum of money. Two or three lacs of rupees 
were blown up with the vast chaos of valuables; when the rubbish shall 
have been cleared away from the entrances of the Tykannahs, then we 
shall no doubt be able to extricate many of the bales of shawls and silke. 
In the mint a pretty good amount of silver and gold coin was found. 
Moolraj’s house and the neighbouring Toshukhanah contained a great quan: 
tity, as also many valuable swords, and rich property of every descrip- 
tion. The fort is reduced to such a heap of ruins that it will require many 
months to excavate and remove the fallen houses ; the site of the explo- 
sions is marked by a long deep pit, around which buildings are piled on 
buildings, scarcely one brick remains on another; corpses, carcases of 
animals, and every description of property strew the ground; the stench 
within the citadel is dreadful, there must be hundreds of men buried in 
the rubbish. The piles of huge stone shot have been hurled to agreat 
distance, and the contents of large bomb-proofs showered far and wide 
upon the occupants of the place. The Bahawul Huk shrine is reduced 
to a mere wreck, but that of Shah Rookn Alum has been more fortunate, 
it has escaped with only a few scars. It is a most massive structure, and 
from its height commands a beautiful view of the surrounding country. 
On ascending two winding-stair-cases the parapet is reached ; thence may 
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, the winding course rd the Sat o numer- 
i which dot the far-spreading jungle; even 
— ~—" Yee Soy oe is said to be visible. PWithin the courtyard 
—_ ‘shrine there is a newly built range of bomb-proof barracks 3 in 
. some valuable property has been stowed away. Moolraj’s house 
pos to have been once a good substantial one; it is now unroofed, 
PP the walls are knocked to pieces with our shells; he appears to have 
_ ted it long ago. There is a large garden with raised walks, which ap- 
— to have i nicely laid out. Between this and the beforementioned 
pen there is an enormous domed magazine, surrounded by a dry ditch 
— feet deep; a trench has been cut to communicate with it under- 
wrounds and the surface being closely packed with logs of timber, » = 
©, suspected: double sentries have been placed as a precaution agains 
accidents. The stables, odowns, and arsenal are built in long ranges 
penind the citadel wall; they are mostly proteeted by domed roofs of 
coasiderable thickness, but our shells have penetrated them, and set ot 
» the contents; many dead and wounded men, on charpoys, were foun 
them. Ina large timber yard wheels for guns of all sizes, and Dam 
porak saddles, newly made, are lying about in great profusion. Fur- 
ther on, near the ramparts, are two large brick furnaces for casting can- 
yon; an earthen mould of a ae large one—intended to be made—lies 
close to them. The quantity of oose gunpowder in every hole and cor- 
ner is surprising ; the largest collections are those in the vicinity of the 
neaps of arms thrown away by the garrison before making their exit. 
Camp followers and others appear utterly regardless of danger, for blazing 
fires of logs are met with at every turn. Some small explosions have 
occurred, but no one has been killed, though many have been seriously 
purat. The soil appears made of lead. Bullets strew the ground like 
pebbles; the supply would have lasted for years had the garrison held 
out; Cannon balls are equally common from those stone oves of Brobdig- 
nagian proportion to the Lilliputian for one-pounders; 39 cannon have 
been counted, and four mortars (the largest of these has been knocked 
of his rude carriage by our ehot). There is abundance of wall pieces of 
all sizes and agi: zumbooruks and muskets innumerable, with piles 
of matchlocks of every weight and size. Talwars by thousands, and 
heaps of wooden and leather accoutrements for all the above weapons. 

| think Mooltan is the beaw ideal of a Buneea’s fort, or rather fortified 

shop. Never, perhaps, in India have such depdts existed of merchan- 
dise and arms, amalgamated as they are with avarice. Here opium, 
indigo, salt, sulphar and every known drug are kept inendless profusion; 
there, apparently, aucient granaries in the bowels of the earth disclose 
their huge hoards of wheat and rice: here siacks of leathern ghee vessels, 
brimming with the grease, fill the pucka receptacles below ground ; 
there silks and shawls revel in darkness, bales rise on bale; here some 
mammoth chest discovering glittering scabbards of gold and gems; 
there tiers of copper canisters crammed with gold mohurs. My poor 
pea cannot describe the variety of wealth, displayed to the inquisitive 
eye. Tumbrils under strong Lyrae have been moving to and fro with 
gold coin all the day; it is said that three or four crores are concealed in 
the fort; the place is alone known to Moolraj, who may eventually make 
such disclosures a3 would materially benefit his cause. The Sappers are 
busily employed in filling up our trenches and approaches. [ think we 
have taught the Mooltauees how to take a fortress, and they will proba- 
bly profit by the tuition should affairs ever allow it.” 

The Mahajuns and other inhabitants of Mooltan in the first instance 
offered 15 lacs for the ransom of the town, but this amount was refused, 
and the matter was referred to the Governor-General, by whose order a 
committee was appointed, which fixed on 20 lacs as the proper amount 
@ tobe paid. The inhabitants, however, now began to talk of ‘ oppres- 

sion,” and refused to pay the sum demanded. 

Tae Governor-General has decided that the property taken at Mooltan 
is to go to the captors of the pluce as prize. 


he seen the snowy range 

























Tue 141TH Dracoons.—Having read in the Mofussilite of the 23d Janua- 
ry an article in which Her Majesty’s 14th Dragoons are selected for edi- 
torial comment, I trust you will allow me, through the medium of the 
same columns, to ask a few plain and simple questions, and make a few 

remarks which will tend to set the public right and correct the state- 
ments made in that number. Your readiness in correcting the errors 
that arise necessarily when men write on sudden impulse, and daring the 
confasion that must exist after an engagement such as was that of the 
{3th of January, induces me to do so; for to these circumstances alune, 
and not to malignity, am I inclined to attribute the remarks made on the 
l4th Dragoons by your correspondent. Why has this gallant corps been 
singled out from all the regiments composing Pope's Brigade, when the 
Sth Lancers and the Istand 6th Light Cavalry were united with the 14th 
Dragoons on the 13th of January, in a line of two deep—wien the right 
aud ceutre regiments were the first to obey the order to retire by “ threes 
about,” were the first to break—when the 14th, which was the last to 
retire, was the first to rally—and when the other regiments, en the right 
and centre, went three times the distance to the rear the 14th Dragoons 
did? The officers of the 6th Light Cavalry and about thirty of their 
men formed up with the 14th, and have vouched, and will again vouch, 
ir this fact. No regiment went about until it was ordered, and the 14th 
received the command from Brigadier Pope, whose ingenuity could de- 
vise or conceive no other movement to the rear but by the word “ Threes 
about.” ‘The 14th Dragoons were never ordered to charge at all on the 
(3th, and could not, as they only formed part of a line of cavalry. Brig- 
adier Pope halted the line of cavalry when he caught the first glimpse of 
theenemy, and never gave a single word of command, although requested 
to do so by the officer commanding the 14th Dragoons—who was rendered 
powerless by his position, with all the senior officers of native cavalry — 
except the command to go “ threes about,” which occasioned the confusion 
in the absence of either skirmishers to protect the rear or a reserve to 
tally upon ia retiring. Why were the guns placed in the rear of the cav- 
alry by Brigadier Pope, when in firing they would kill his own troops— 
‘hey were worse than useless there; and this against remonstrance and 
eutreaty? Why should a brave body of men, who have always distin- 
guished themselves since the formation of their regiment by Dormer, 
more than a century and a half ago, and more signally under Lord Wel- 
ugton than any other cavalry regiment, be selected for vituperation 

When, while united with three other regiments, they only obeyed the or- 
der of the Brigadier commanding ? 

_ It looks like trying to sacrifice a regiment to save a Brigadier, when the 
fact is thatthe 14th Dragoons were rallied by their own officers,one of whom 
was killed and the other wounded trying to save Captain Huish, not 800 
yards from where they went about, as soon as they discovered that a panic 
had been created by their being, when in front of their own guns, com- 
mauded to retire by a word which would necessarily tend to insure dis- 
order in a jungle, and increase the difficulty of such a positiou. The con- 
uslon was created by a sick old man who chanced to get hurt, and who 
Was, I believe, in the novel position of commanding a cavalry brigade in 
action, and never having been under fire before in his life. Nothing bet- 
ter can be expected while such a piece of decrepitude is placed iu com- 
maud of a cavalry brigade, or rather while such a system exists as will 
permit a man weighed down with years, illness, and infirmity, who cannot 
mount or dismount a horse unless assisted by three or four men and a 
chair, to command Her Majesty's Dragoons and Lancers, for the first 
ume in his life before the enemy in the field. A rheumatic, aged, decrepit 
Light Dragoon is a contradiction of terms, and would be as loudly ridi- 
culed in Europe as if troops of flying artillery were led at a review by the 
Chelsea pensioners.—Mofussilite. 


We publish this as it will be of interest to military readers, but must 
observe that it is anonymous, and cruelly severe on a veteran who died 
° the field of battle.—Ed. Alb. 





CASE OF THE REV. J. SHORE. 

‘his ecclesiastical case having attracted much attention in England, 
se Sve the following account of a meeting at Exeter Hall, on the 26th 
Ut, at which the Rey. T. Binney went over the whole proceedings. 


j Vesterday morning a meeting was held at Exeter-hall for the purpose 

Sha opting such measures as might lead to the liberation of the Rev. J. 

f ~ from custody in the gaol of St. Thomas, Exeter, Mr. C. Lushington, 
‘*., In the chair. E 

~ °F some time previous to the chair being taken (11 0’clock), the hall 

be. densely crowded. and at the time ret ernon took his ot there 

T upwards of 4,000 persons present. 

A the oben said it would not be necessary for him to enlarge upon 

A with nop of their meeting ; he trusted that they were well acquainted 

hod, its bearings. So convinced was the Legislature that injustice 

poet a done in the name of the law that a bill had been framed for the 

dente purpose of meeting cases of this description. It had been intro- 

seal »y the Hon. sir. Bouverie into the House of Commons, and had 

that Ay: second reading without discussion or opposition. He trusted 

in “4. en that measure reached the Upper House it would be dealt with 

© same liberal spirit; but if it met with any opposition, he could 


not * abe ; 
mtn thinking that its opponent would be universa ly condemned in 


con privileges and that free- 
to himself. (Cheers. ) 


'¢ opinion as the opponent of those religious 
of opinion which every Englishman claimed 





Tne Rev. T. Biswey, in proposing the first resqlation, said, that how 
ever Mr. Shore had suifered, they were not met exclusively to condole 
with him, but to combat the law which permitted such acts of injastice. 
He was well acquainted with the most minute details of the case, of which 
he would place a brief outline before them. The Rev. J. Shore took or- 
ders iv 1829, and was shortly afterwards appointed cura‘e of the parish 
of Berry-Pomeroy, in the diocese of Exeter. The present Bishop of Ex- 
eter was appointed to the see in 1830, and in 1832 the Duke of Somerset 
erected a chapel in eens, which chapel was licensed for eccle- 
siastical purposes. The license of it was of such a nature that on iis ex- 
piration the proprietor might make of the chapel any thing he pleased— 
an auction-room, a theatre, or, in short, he might secularize it for any pur- 
pose whatever, After the chapel was built, Mr. Edwards, the incum- 
bent, gave Mr. Shore the nomination to it, and Mr. Shore continued as 
the officiating clergyman until Mr. Edwards died, in 1834, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Brown; but Mr. Shore was not required to obtain any 
fresh nomination—in fact, he continued for nine years more to perform 
his daties without any official notice by the Bishop. In 1843, Mr. Con- 
sens became the rector, and then the Bishop wrote to Mr. Shore to say 
that he should require a fresh nomination from Mr. Cousens before he 
could permit him to continue in the chapel. Mr. Shore waited on Mr. 
Cousens on the Monday after his arrival, and requested a fresh nomina- 
tion, but Mr. Cousens distinctly told him that he had engaged with the 
Bishop of Exeter not to nominate him, as the Bishop had couveyed to him 
such an impression against Mr. Shore as to prevent .t, so that to give him 
the nomination under those circumstances would render him ridiculous 
and contemptible as his lordship would not sanction it. The next 
day Mr. Shore received a letter from the Bishop of Exeter, worded as fol- 
lows :— 
“ Rev. Sir,—I have in vain waited in expectation of hearing from Mr, Cousens 
that he had determined te give you the nomination ; I am bound to consider you as 
not having received his sanction to officiate in the parish of Berry-Pomeroy, and 
1 am therefore bound to prohibit you from performing any clerical functions within 
that parish, Iam, &c.” 
The Bishop of Exeter said he had waited in vain. Mr. Cousens ar- 
rived on Saturday. Mr. Shore applied on Monday, and the above letter 
was received on Tuesday, and while the Bishop was writing thusto Mr. 
Shore, and requiring him to apply for a fresh nomination, he must have 
been quite aware that he was taking steps to prevent that nomination. 
(Hisses). The grave charge insinuated against Mr. Shore did not imply 
any moral offence, and it turned out to be nothing more than his oppo- 
sition or dislike to what he must term, however he disliked the phrase, 
the Puseyite proceedings of his Bishop. He thought his friend Shore’s 
offence might be summed up in four lines of Dr. Watts :-— 

“ The men who keep Thy law with care, 

And meditate Thy word, 
Grow wiser than their Bishops are, 
And better know the Lord.” (Great laughter). 

There was noother nomination in the room of Mr. Shore, and that fact, 
he believed, was owing to the opinion of the Duke of Somerset that Mr. 
Shore was an injured man. 700 or 800 people were thus deprived of their 
chosen minister, and that for no moral imperfection shown by him. In 
1844, at the request of the agent of the Duke of Somerset, the chapel was 
registered as a place of non-conforming worship ; and Mr. Shore certain- 
ly took a false step on that occasion, for he preached ‘n it two Sundays 
before he had qualified himself as a Dissenting minister and formally se- 
ceded from the Church. He went before a magistrate after these two 
Sundays aud took the usual oaths ; and being then, as he imagined, en- 
tirely treed from the control of the Church. he continued to preach. Mr. 
Shore then received a monition from the Bishop, stating that he had ap- 
pointed a commission of seven clergymen to inquire into the allegation 
that Mr. Shore, aclergyman of the Established Church, was officiating in 
a Dissenting chapel. Mr. Shore appeared before the commission under 
protest, aud on inquiry the commission reported to the Bishop that there 
were grounds for further proceedings. Mr. Shore was then cited in the 
Ecclesiastical or Arches’ Court, aud he again appeared under protest to 
“ answer certain matters concerning bis soul’s health, and for the refor- 
mation and correction of his excesses ;’’ and the charge against him was 
that he had preached as a Dissenter whilst belonging to the Established 
Church. Mr. Shore answered that he did not belong to the Church when 
he preached, for the charge specified a period after Mr. Shore had quali- 
tied himsel!, and did not mention his preaching twice before his qualifica- 
tion. Mr. Shore, however was condemned in the costs, and forbidden to 
preach again within the diocese of Exeter. The matter was further prose- 
cuted by Mr. Shore in the Queen’s Bench ; was there given against him ; 
and au appeal was made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
who sent him back to the Arches’ Court. The cost of this application 
wasabout £180. Sir H. J. Fust again decided that if Mr. Shore repeated 
the “ otfeuce,” it would not only be against his diocesan but against that 
Court, as he would be liable to be imprisoned for contempt. Mr. Shore 


of Denmark, to be awarded to any person who shoald first discover a tele- 
scopic comet; and also that on the Ist of October, 1847, at half-past ten 
o'clock, P. M., such acomet was discovered by Miss Mitchell nearly ver- 
tical above Polaris, about five degrees, With pt Roamaeler ot modesty Miss 
Mitchell declined to allow her father (Hon. William Mitchell) to — 
her discovery immediately, remarking. “If it is anew comet, our nds, 
the Bonds, of Cambridge, have seen it.” ‘The failure to communicate by 
the mail following the discovery to the Minister of Denmark the fact of 
the discovery, technically debarred her from the receipt of the medal, al- 
though it was fully admitted by the judges, Prof. Schumacher, at Altona, 
aud Prof. Airy, of Greenwich, that the comet was first seen by Miss Mit- 
chell. Mr. Everett first brought the ers before these judges, who 
were, however, not authorized to set aside the published conditions of the 
award. He then, by the advice of the excellent Charge d’Affaires for 
Denmark, and through the agency of our Minister at Copenhagen, and the 
Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, appealed to the King of Denmark, who 
directed that the medal should be conferred upon our learned country- 
woman, who is said to be the first lady in the world who was ever thus 
honoured. Miss Mitchell's abilities as an observer have for some years 
been recognised and used in one of the public works of our country. By 
way of showing this lady’s priority in the discovery, we may mention the 
fact that on the 3d of October the same comet was first seen at Rome by 
Father de Vico; on the 7th of October in England by W. RB. Dawes ; 
and on the 11th of October at Hamburg by Madame Rumker, the wife of 
the Director of the Observatory in that jen : . 

As before stated, the pamphlet prepared by Mr. Bustos eomenatiogy 
interesting, for it contains his own history of the discovery, together wi 
all the correspondence, which has resulted so satisfactorily to the parties 
immediately concerned.—National Intelligencer. 





EmicraTion—THE NEW Imuicrant Bit, which is now become a law, 
vests the exclusive control of everything appertaining to the Marine 
Hospital, in the Commissioners of Immigration. The boarding and in- 
spection of vessels will constitute oy much the sum total of the mul- 
tilarious duties now discharged by the Health Officer,—but he is to 
receive the same fees as heretofore, from every vessel sc visited, though 
he must now pay his subordinates,—that is, boatmen, deputies, etc., 

find his own house. A superintending Physician is appointed for the 
Marine Hospital, with a salary of $6000. The commutation fee is raised to 
$1,50, which will be paid to the Health Commissioner, who is to deposit 
it every day with the Chamberlain and who is to give bonds in $10,000 
—receiving for this service a sulary of $2000 from the Commissioners of 
Emigration in addition to his present salary of $1000 as Health Commis- 
sioner. Bondsare to be required for all emigrant passengers, the bonds- 
men to justify in the sum of $300 for each paesenger, in State or United 
States Stocks, but in lieu of the bond, may commute for $1,50 each. 
If, however, there are any of the emigrants on board a vessel, who are 
deaf and dumb, blind, idots, lunatic, infirm, and liable to become public 
charges, in addition to the commutation money, ganas bonds are to be 
given for their support. These, we believe, are the more material pro- 
visions of the new law.—N. Y. Express. 


* 





Scrextiric Sxrtt.—In the course of his explorations Mr. Layard ex- 
humed some superb specimens of carving in ivory, which were carefully 
removed, packed, and sent to London to be deposited in the Museum. 
On their arrival it was found they had every appearance of crumbling in- 
to pieces, and it was feared they would be entirely lost. Professor Owen 
having examined them, gave his opinion that the cause of the decay was 
the loss of albumen in the ivory, and the specimens having by his direc- 
tion been digested in a solution of albumen, they were finally taken out 
as hard and solid as when two thousand years ago the Assyrian workman 
tasked his skill upon them. It is a common method, in the case of mould- 
ering bones, to dip them in a weak size or glue, by which the incoherent 
particles are cemented together. 





An Impertat Present.—Mr. Joseph White, the eminent ship builder, 
of Portsmouth, has received from the emperor of Russia a superb gold 
snuff-box, covered with brilliants, of the value of 1000 guineas, with an 
inscription thereon, recording it to bea present from the Emperor to Mr. 
White for services rendered to the Imperial Government. We believe 
that Mr. White farnished the Emperor of Russia a short time back with 
some drawings for ships for the Russian nayy, which were deemed of so 
much value by the Emperor, as to merit the return we have noticed. 
We also hear that it is possible Mr. White will be honoured with the or- 
ders of the Emperor to build a first-class ship for the Russian navy.— Eng- 
lish paper. pmagreie, 

Arrroacuinc Marriace 1x Hier Lire.—The preliminaries are ar- 
ranged for the marriage of Lord Foley and Lady Mary Fitzalan Howard, 
eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk. The ceremony is 
expected to take place in May. 








had paid his own share of the costs, but refusing to pay the Bishop's, he 
was arrested and imprisoned for them. 

The question now arose, if Mr. Shore had not disqualified himself as a 
clergyman, how was any seceder to disqualify himself and be no longer 
subject to this course of procedure? Lord Denman said that a clergyman 
could only be released from his vows to the Church by the Church itself; 
but Lord Eldon, Lord Stowell, and Sir J. Dodson had severally expressed 
their opinion that there was no way at all of liberating a clergyman, and 
that the orders once taken lasted for life. How then were seceding 
clergymen to preach at all without being liable to this persecution ? 
There was no power to release Mr. Shore without the payment of the 
debt; and by whom was that to be paid? He could only point out 
three persons who ought to pay it, and might, perhaps do so—first, the 
Bishop of Exeter (laughter and hisses)—it was no laughing matter. The 
Bishop, although somewhat altered, bad possessed a truly Christian and 
charitable disposition, and he might be content with his victory, without 
enforcing oppression on a poor man. Next he looked to the body of evan- 
gelical clergymen—for it was their cause that Mr. Shore had espoused, 
and Mr. Gorham was then vindicating; and, thirdly, he looked to parties 
who from a feeling of interest in the laws of England would not permit 
this stain to rest upon them. Having thus explained how matters stood, 
he would propose the first resolution, and leave it to the meeting to take 
any step it might choose to adopt. The resolution was :— 

“ That this meeting having fully considered the case of the prosecution and im- 
prisonment of the Rev. J. Shore, affirms that he has a strong claim to the grateful 
sympathy of all friends of civil and religious liberty, ard resolves that an affec 
— address be sent from this meeting to him in the gaol of St. Thomas, 

xeter.”’ 

Earl Ducie seconded the resolution, and observed that he did not 
think, as the chairman seemed to intimate, that ‘he measure in progress 
would be opposed by the House of Peers. The House of Peers were 
as firm in the cause of civil and religious liberty as the House of Com- 
mons 

The Rey. G. H. Stoddard, a clergyman of the Established Church, 
spoke in support of the resolution, which was put and carreid nem. con. 

In consequence of Mr. Lushington having another engagement, Earl 
Ducie here took the chair. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel proposed the second resolution, and 
went at some length into the case of Mr. Shore. There were acts of 
Parliament in existence which went directly to forbid the course which 
had been pursued towards Mr. Shore. He would refer to the Ist of 
William ni Mary, section 4, which after specifying certain oaths aud de- 
clarations required, stated that persons, complying with these forms 
‘shall not be proseeuted in any ecclesiastical court for or by reason of 
their being non-conforming to the Church of England.” Mr. Shore was 
convicted upon the 76th canon, which only - gy: that any person 
having once been ordained should not thereafter act in any way asa 
layman : and it could hardly be said that Mr. Shore, in pursuing his duties 
as a pastor, had incurred his penalty by acting asalayman. He thought 
too strict an application of the law was tyrannical—* saummum jus est 
summa injuria.” He hoped that the great demonstration which they had 
that day made would induce the Legislature to give some protection to 
clergymen in the circumstances of Mr. Shore. 

The resolution, which was an expression of the opinion of the meeting 
against the revival of the canons uf 1603 for the purpose of persecution, 
was seconded by the Rev. T. Brock, and carried nem. con. 

The Rev. J. Burnet proposed the third resolution, which expressed 
the sense of the meeting that the proposed act of Parliament ought to be 
made retrospective as regarded Mr. Shore, anadopted a petition to Par- 
liament for the purpose of having the act so framed. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rey. Mr. Craig, of the Established 
Church, and was agreed to unanimously. 

The meeting separated, after a vote of thanks to the chairman, after a 
sitting of more than four hours. 





A Fema.e Astronower.—We have received, through the kindness of a 
friend, a pamphlet printed for private circulation, containing a most in- 
teresting account, prepared by the Hon. Edward Everett, late President 
of Harvard University, respecting the discovery of a comet by Miss Maria 
Mitchell, of Nantucket. From this pamphlet we learn that in the year 





1831 a gold medal of the value of twenty ducats was founded by the King 
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White to play and force Black to give Checkmate in three moves. 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 24. 


White. Black. 
1 KttoR7 ch K wK 8 (best) 
2Rw0wQ5 


A variety of moves now offer themselves for Black’s selection. Play ashe may, however, 
he cannot avert Checkmate on the next move. 





To CorresPponDENTs.—ENQUIRER.—Chess is much played in Mexico, although to the 
best of our knowledge that country has never produced any players of mark. Our only in- 
formation on the subject ofa contemplated match between Mexico and New York is derived 
from the paragraph to which you refer in the Mobile Register. We tear, therefore, thatthe 
announcement ot the Register is premature. 

A. F.—The strict rules of the game should be invariably adhered to in all Chess practice, 
or oat Hae improvement will ensue. The habit of taking back moves is reprehensible and 
absurd. 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School wlil be openevery day 

Sundays excepted, from 10 o’'c och, A.M. until 10 o’clock P. M., at the large room over the 
hall of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, Ad- 
mission 25 cents. Season tickets until 15th June, inclusive, 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 
cents. ap 2i—2m 














NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY, CORNER OF LEONARD STREET, 
_ SELECT LIST OF LATE ADDITIONS. 


Narrative of the Boston Massacre, 1770. 8ve. 
Noel’s Church and State. 8vo. 
Narrative of Bead Sea Expedition. 12mo. 
Morell’s Philosophy of Keligion. 8vo. 
Leigh Hunt's — 2 vols. ‘ge a sine 
don Popular Antiquities. Svols. L:mo. 
Seleeots’? istory of the Jesuits. London Edition. 3 vols, 8vo. 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters. New Translation. 8vo. 
Pascal’s Miscellaneous Writings. do 8vo0. 
Pettigrew’s Life of Lord Nelson. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Lockhar'’s Narrative ofthe Life of Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Kelly’s History of the year 1848. 12mo. 
Lettres de la Duchesse de Praslin. 12mo. 
Quetelet on Probabilities. 2vo. 
Burke’s Trials of the Aristocracy. 8vo. 
Macfarlane’s Revolutionized Italy. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Muller’s Embryology. 8vo. 
Muller’s Physiology of the Senses. vo.’ 
ap 21 





With many others. 
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INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HEIG 106 P soreepant eecset, corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN, 

LEAN, aM Principal This been twelve years in successful operation 

commences its tatirteenth on M A eee prin. fhe Principal devotes, as usual, his entire at- 

tention Dns talent; while every desirabie facility is fur- 
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ition, 4 ding the use 3 use Ne aoe at all necessary ¢ books, iulteae. rom $5to $25 per 
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A BARGAIN FOR EMIGRANTS. 


Four HOUSES and katate the centre of the Town of Albion, Edwards county, State of 
Illinois, with 240 acres of land in the neighbourhood, will be sold on very reasonable 
terms, if applied for soon, with Cash, for the whole lot, and no division or separation of the 


Ome HENRY J. HUTCHINS, Philadelphia, 
WILLIAM B. BEND, New York. 
MOSES SMITH, Albion, Iliinois. 


Philadelphia, April 10th, 1349. ap2i—st 


CHAMBERS EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


large quantity of matter, original and selected from the best British 
ib aazines, Neviews and Newspapers, THE WORLD AS IT MOVES, a splendid 


'y Magazine of rice 12 1-2 cents per number; $1,25 per volume; or, $5 
repul ahs L S wned Edinbur, Journal. 
per anu + = Gn nr Tene VOD & CO., Broadway, corner of Grand street. 


LAND OFFICE. 


SUB: offers at inducements to emigrants and farmers in the Northern 

T ; peldy Bees of farms for sale, at prices varying from five to ten dol- 

lars per acre, with good improvements, orchards,&c. The forms lie from 10 to 20 miles of 

F burg, in S Seantifu ul and healthy part of the witha Some with fine timber, and 

water powers, and some of { them on the Canal so that with little industry the timber would 

ten times pay for the land. society, is convenient A great 

Northern men are buyi ying these hermes, they lie lie principally in the Gold Region, and 

may prove as productive in gold as those already bought and now being so successfuliy 
worked. Some farms have yielded as high as twe hundred thousand dollars worth of 7. 

WM. M. MITCHELL, Land A; 


Fredericksbur gh, Virginia, 3ist March. ap Gm 


NORTH AMERICAN LAND AND EMIGRATION Wo. 
Offices, 130 Broadway, New York. 

















President. Treasurer and Counsel. 
Ferris Pell, Esq. Tho’s Addis Emmet, Esq. 
MAanaGer,—Mr. Tho’s Rawlings. 
Board of Reference. 
Francis Hall, J W. Schmidt, Bow Sam’! M. Fox, Esq. 
Charlies Butler. Consul Gen’! of Prussia. T. Sedgwick, Esq, 
Bache McEvers, Esq, Alfred Pell, E B. Graves, Esq. 


A. 
Dudley Selden, Esq, 
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David C. Colden, Esq, 
This Com 4 ized for shar of receiving for sale, and buying and 
ar os on pe mm bn eda pe every State of nion. 
The necessity orsuch a a Company can hardly be questioned. Many causes have, of late 
C ptibly, but lly, combining to bring the subject of Emigration inte 
siti itnow ies, as one of the great questions of the day. 
- Compan ng for their object the promotion of colonization, have, from time to time, 
coun upin heats: ritain, and on the Continent ef Europe, each advocating emigration to 
° particular region in which it had embarked its capital. Australia, Australasia, New Zeal- 

Canada, and nearly all the British Provinces, have their Land Companies, and pay large 
dividends, while the United States are represented only by individual Agencies, which, from 
various causes, but for the most — from the sale of lands with imperfect titles, have inflicted 
deepi jury upon the confiding t,and brought disrepute upon the country. 

e ofthe present Association is to remedy an evil, which has been long felt, not rae | 
wt Devcon ut in this peapry seme; the want of an Institution or Company, havin 
orate or methodical arrangement at home, and in correspondence with establis' a 
Agencies in Great Britain and on the Continent ; prospaiing to Capitalists and Pioneers of 
Emigrants. _every variety of lands, with an assurance of title and quality, thereb 7 wet abe J 

; ence in the Emigrant, and elevating the American lands in the estimation of European 
eapitalists. 

wners of land in large bodies are respectfully invited to confer with the officers of the 
Company, as the organization = —— already established, and the terms on which the 
Company propose to present, it is believed, adequate inducements. 
The plan ofthe Company op te cover the entire ground of Emigration, so asto meet 
fully the ewe of every class of purchasers as well as owners. 











More detailed particulars can be obtained on application at the office ofthe Company, No. 
130Broadway, New York. 
N.B. All letters must be postpaid. ap 142t 





GENTLEMEN'S HATS. 


PRING STYLES, 1849. WM. H. BEEBE & CO. HATTERS, 156 Broadway, New 
York, and 138 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. would respectfully invite the attention of the 
blic and the Trade to the fact that they are now selling their Spring Style of Gentlemen's 
= to customers from every section of the country, and the extraordinary celebrity which 
their Hats have obtained, they think, warrants them in saying that they are positively un- 
onesie’ for superiority of si le, excellence of material, workmanship, and durability, by any 
er onthe continentor perhaps in the world. The fact, that we are constantly suppl) ying 
the most fashionable Hatters, throughout the United States, with Hats of our manufacture, and 
the universal encominms bestowed upon them by the public press wherever they are known, 
would seem to justify us in placing their merits 1 a conspicuous manuer before the public 
Gregus thelength and breadth of the land. 
Our mafnufacturing facilities are now so extensive and complete, that we are enabled to sup- 
py orders te an unlimited extent, and we fully believe that the Trade would find their advan- 
age in purchasing of us exclusively their Fine Hats, as they would thereby secure a uni- 
pose Bay in their quality and appearance which could not fail to increase their sales very cou- 
siderably. The various quality of our Moleskin Hats at wholesale, range in price from $30 
to $54 per dozen; and our Beaver and Nutria Hats bear about the same Price. An exten- 
sive essortment of Gents, Youth, and Childrens Caps, of cloth and velvet, with childrens 
Beaver end Castor, Chapeaux and Carquettes, of our own ma cture and ot the latestim- 
rtation from Paris, assistin completing ‘he varie\yof our stotk. Also, Summer Hats of 
| Stem Straw aud Leghorn, for Gents and Youthe, with infants’ and children’s straw goods, 
ia the greatest variety. 
Sri for Goods of any description in our line will be put np with the utmost despatch, 
at moderate prices, and on accommodating terms. 
W. H. BEEBE & CO. eee at 156 Broadway, N. Y., 
4138 Chestnut street, Phila 


N. B.—Gentlemen residing at a distence and wishing a Fine Hat, ofour retail quality 
are respectfully informed that by remitting the price, $5, by mail, accompanied by a measure 





DENTISTRY. 
F J. SMITH, Dentist, (from bee mee be the honour to announce to Ly countrymen and 
* the public in that he is in constant 


attendance professionally, at hte Recess, No 
strest, four doors westof Broadway. Incorruptible ge eth inserted on 
gold plate, froma single tooth to a whole set, of the very best materials, and Sve superior 
workmanship, which ove all purposes of ar &c., and which cannot 
be be distinguished turalones. Hollow teeth filled with gold or metallic composition, 
80 a8 entirely to arrest “he progress of decay, and render them useful for life. Teeth cleaned, 
and the tartar effectually removed, and teeth extracted. Terms moderate. 


ap 14—3m F. J. SMITH 80 Leonard Street. 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 
(Cosmas wet pe per MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit 
LYE ted seta en fa learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvaniam or Mag- 

fact’the PRINCIPLE OF Bg ad oR bein and that disease in many of its mosi 

Palafu forma i en is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 

ist H shone cas hy i iy cod pertectly o> 

Isfcieuh w ay can success ; ar 

the t eautifal ena scientific instrume: ’ d 
ae GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an | emg 
over - ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical P 
being the pest pertont, ey and effectual Magnetic eee ee use. Tt 

coodisgy simple in a _ aenient and effectual Magnetic Machinein use. it {ex 

edmits of the most perfec’, control, and can be GRADUATED to 

any power, sperair. to tbe oon tender a, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea 

sure of ee eee in acontinuous manner and with 

oo un It requires no assistance in its use, and 


le 2 eve: harmless. 
geen ceepectcatrely bay MACHINES are used with positive aNnD ¥--y7t~ svc 
en aie = N ‘und Bick. flaea Para) Paley Fits, pile — 
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Pi on of the Heart, Spina! and Hi Comaiiess, © of the Join pay, Dye 
| haya Nervous — eral Debi ean Phytieal Ee 
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Eacn M the Battery and all 
in neat black walnut Loxes. mn each is anew Manuel,containin, 
directions for its use and 8p I lication in the various cuneese which it is 
am A it of ordina’ can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- 


eT Ph ~4-* ean ~ et indeed family should f th 
jurgeons, every i one of these 
bosatfil igtrumen; the will be eee ot vast pensst in u saresreue Sioonsee in in which or- 
medical a 
Price of the Machines, =iito $15, s000 to size anu power. They 
readily and elely sent sent tS rat ef the Un! States, wg ad British i'rovinces Sha West 
ndies, and ‘h instrument 


The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MAGHINES are manufactured and sold wholesale and 

retail by D. C. ha pater! ape 182 eee New York. 

N. B.” Ord Orders addressed as above, accompanied wi the cash, will be promptly and care- 
aly an 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26 Cornhill, London, 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bang FOR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, George Street, Hanover Square, Chairman of the Court of Dire- 
« tors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YO 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman Samuel x 4 
John 8. Palmer, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquila G. Stout, 
George Barclay, | Fanning C. Tucker. 
Samuel 5S. Howland, Bache McEvers. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
W. Peter, H. B. M. Consul, i 

BALTIMORE. 


Jonathas Meredith, 
John McTavish, H B.M Consul, 
Donald Mclivain. 


Samuel — 
Boney tis 
Or. J. H. Matulloh. 


BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, Benjamin Sea’ 
Israel Whimey, Elijah D. Brigham. 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


Beware, T Ricwarpson, General . oy 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies. 
Pamphets containing the rates of pr , examples, pames of agents, medi- 
y ohn oy examiners, &c, can be had free of charge on application at 71 Wall street, and of 
ents. 
art of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. 
jane, days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of polic 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where ail business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage of promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
to travel, loans, settlement, &c,, 
Medical Examiners atiend daily, at one o'clock, P.M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies. 4 communications to be addressed to 
LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
For the United States, and for B. N. A. Colonies. | 


LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
NO. 85 CORNHILL, LONDON, AND 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£ 600,000 sterling, or $ 3,000,000, 





jan 20 








ofthe lencth and width oftheir Hats, taken in inches and fractions, on the inside of the crown 

and nearest the brim, (which will give both the size and shape of their heads), they can have 

one forwarded to their address, warranted to fit. W.H. B. & Co 
apl4—im 





OR SALE.—Fourteen volumes of the New York ALBION, commencing with year 1835 
with Indexes. Apply at this office. 


'TP-TOWN FACTORY TO RENT.—The ‘four “story brick buildin 
between 9th and 10h Avenues, now occupied by the Manhattan Piano 
turing Co. Apply atthe Albion office, 5 Barclay street 








in 27th street 
orte Manufac- 
mar. 24 





R. EDMUND ARNOLD, from London, successor to DR. ROBERT NELSON, of 

Canada, has removed to the office of the latter gentleman, and will attend at the usual 
hours ; viz. from8 10 10, A. M., from 1 to 8, P. M., and from 6 to 8in the evening. 66 White 
street, one door from Broadway. mi0—3m 


WORKS OF ART, 


INE ENGRAVINGS, OIL PAINTINGS Oo FILA & STEVENS, 

35 :s Bxoxpway, Importers and dealers in English, ish, French and German Line and Mezzotint 
Engravings, Lithographs, Views. &c., &c.. have the peresare 00 offer, with their choice and 
well-selected assortment of the productions of Modern Art, the following new and im- 
portant publications. 

By LanoseER—“ SHOEING.”—The portraits of Horse and Dog in this picture are from 
real life. The horse, the property of a celebrated surgeon in Loadoa, was a great favor- 
ite with the artist, and would never allow himself to be shod except in company with the 
Dog, and hence he always attended this fine animal to the smithy. 

he Herringc—* FEEDING THE pa a Ayn prnemed to the above, and an admirable 
specimen of this artist's most truthful and pleasing pictu 

LANDSEER’s “ aye pamoer as GRASS” Title ighly ‘significant of the subject; three 
horses, very Toe areos” id bottom. 

ay ~ aaa OF FRIENDS” and “TRANQUIL ENJOYMENT” tell us of 

t all men see 
Frank Stone's “ IMPENDING MATE AND a - >i (ahase-pie me ax creates a sort of 
radox in demonstrating that a pawn a gain, Ct e@ warping, - invita- 
tion—which shal = 8a. to all maidens and 4 engere 37 the life gam : 

Two new subjects, The “ HEATHE BELL” and the MOUNTAIN | DAISY; » 

foappily “represented by indeed a “ Belle” of natur and a modest beauty,) the “ Rose” 
* Livy,” “ Mogninc” and Eveninc” the “Sunny Hour,” and the “ Harvest 


Res 
o THRE ADING THE NEEDLE,” “SUNDAY oe IN THE LAST CEN- 
pl Af ” “SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AND THE S ATOR.” “THE SPINNING 

HEEL.” But a future opportunity must furnish 1... Gor further introduction to the 
colapation fund of “ Art” gratification, which the fertile pencil of the modern school 


supplies. 

Superb proof copies ofths “ VERNON GALLERY,” four numbers received. 

Fine and early proofs of every important publication received simultaneously with its 
appearance in Europe. Also an assortment of exc choice specimens of London 
pee ae pe, Senet eupressty and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty 
entirely unequ 

W.& 8. have just published No. 1 of “ NEW YORK IN BITS,” a ic vlew of the 
Pa Crry Hut an Boxe Also a i Oe bird's-eye view of ‘‘NEW YORK AND 
ENVIRONS FROM W LIAMSBU 

Frames of every desutigtien a il to order in the most approved and fashiona- 
ble taste. apr. 8. 


COUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE. 








Trustees.—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 
Archibald Fred. Paxton, _ 
Denzil Ll. Thompson, Es 

George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 


Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. 
Thomas Benson, Esq. 
John ir, Esa. 
Rev. Fallofield, M. A. 
+ ates Greta, Esq. 
Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M.D. 
Bankers, Mesars. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy. then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 
Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 
Noextra charge for sea risk to Europe. 
Referees in New York, 
His Ex. pine Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, a H. B. M. Consul 
hen Whitney, Esq, James Gallatin, 
Banuel Wetmore, Esq., J. Phillips Phoenix, i 
Henry Grinuell, Esq. by John Cryder, Esq., 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 
New York Medical Examiners: 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, eee ., M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Hagq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel........++.seeeecsesseeceseeceeessHon. Willis Hall. 
BOLMCIO‘....00.ccceeseceeersececceccececececeseeeesAlbert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP, Esq. 
16 Exchange Place, 0. 


General Agent for the United States, FREDERICK SALMONSON, 29 Wall street, 
New York. 


(9 CALIroRNia AND SPECIAL RISKS OF ALL KINDS TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
m 10 


MIUM,. 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 2lsT auGusT, 1847 


CAPITAL, £50,000, 


8q., 





President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D.Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly ood W. G. Dickinson. . 
T= COMPANY ep to effect AssURANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 
dependent u ¢ or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions 0 inde, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
“is addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
Compony are enact, from the investment of the Premiums in Province at a rate of com- 


pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 

rial Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 

jum, nh am increased ANNUITIES, W imme- 

for any sum of money invested with them. They can tise point to the 
Cor as of importance to intending Assurers, as it enab) 





POR SAN PRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 
HE BRITISH ST 
T Sa EAMSHIP UNICORN, 650 tons burthen, wil! sail from Jersey City 


Price of passage in Cabin. Fore Cabin in Steerage. 
For Rio Janeiro............9200....... 0000 BUDD. coc cccccesccess 
“ Valparaiso..,..... sonen BB > 
sed San Fr Francisco........ ececccccecoce 300 

Fk experienced sargroce will aecompuly this vessel. = CUNARD, 

or passage, a) Jr., 33 
The Unicorn bas ee ouble Eagines, had new bollers in G ow in Apri pong ps 
dergoing & thorough refit, and her cabins and steerage will bevery comfortable and on 


mar 3) 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS~ 


TS? BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP 

Boston and Liverpool, and bet callin, ante 
jot ee Wars wat 1 be New York and Liverpool, € @\ Halifax to laré 
Ceptains 


ASIB...ccecereveccvecececcscesssO. ELE. Judkins 
frica. soosaedhe Ryrie 


—_— 


$150 







teeeeeeeeee Mee eeeee 


eee eee meeee 









iberata seecsseccsesesW, JG . Lang 
+ mcrae en <td Sto; 
Shannon | Canada...........+... W - 
& G. ttt | Cambria. vssssvcsveseceses red Bane 
Caiedonia....W. Douglas. ich 
Ay peasants carry a clear white light at their masthead—greenon starboard sic 


Europa..ossessseee 


*—redo 





Captains. From 
Canada -+++C. H. E. Judkins...... “ New York, Wednesday, Apri} 4th, 
Niagar: + A. Ryrie........455. “ Boston, Wednesday, April 18th 
Europa B. GU. Lott......ce0000e “ New York. Wednesday, May 2 
Cambri P Shannon Vedoccvsongse “ Boston Wednesday Ma 
America +-Harrison.............5 “ New York, Wednesday, May 16 
a * sevees SLOMC.cceceeereees «s+ “™ Boston, Wednesday, May 2». 
ret cabin from a hoes r Boston to one recccce 
£° in second do ‘ a " or ce ecccvcesoces me 
Freight will be charged on s +... ond an , 
yy am ers ame y' amount for persona) expenses, 


All Letters and Newspupers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
sed = or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, jr 
33 


Broadway? 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


HE UNIrRP STATES MATL STEAM PACKETS—The CALIFO 
p Mcan 1000 tone Cape, Babee Brana 1oe9 tons, Capt. Wiliam C'S. 
tended . leave Pan * in Cob now on their way to the Pacific, are ia! 
assengers atter-cabins are furnished bedding but not wines and li 
allowed 8 pak. for aw oy baggage free to the extent of 300 Ibs weight ide site 
cess and shoul not’ $50 per too and | per cent. on specie. 
Packages should not exceed 150 ye. weight for mule carriage. 
rune © ‘om Panama t 
San Blas, or Masation, 2000 miles, in Gate Reems, $55, 
Dugo, 3000 do, 225 
’ 3500 do, , 3 3 25, 
Passage » the lower cabin at a deduction of one-fifth from the above rates. 
‘assage in the forward cabin from Panama wo either of the abov ports, $100. in. 
ane ty De. rations as | wuiched ie r ger, wes bedding found. 
isengers are to have priority in choice of berths O pase 
paid for. Apply at the office of the Company, New York, 54 South nt 3 - 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


. yo ‘HE P ropeteters of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liv , 
for thei: erpoo! hase 
asl ald the chin to nuccoed 6 from each port on the lst, 6th, ith, 16th, and 26th of every 


each other in the ea order, viz— 
from New York. 


From Live: 
Jule 6... aoe t -. Mar 6 


Aug 21. Dee 21, Sie Ape 3 

16 |@ept 1...-Jan 1... May 

cowwelliccecceeedbsccccesell 

AS Sens | 1 
+21 


Lees 


Mi ccseech Miveceee 
1 J 






















[Jan 1... May 1 
6 y 





New York...........Crop 
Sheridan.............Co Secocceccvcedbe +26 
Montezuma......... -Lowber.+.+--» Oct 1 Feb} 1...June 1 


Henry Clay..........Howland........... Drepcccce Broce-cce 
John R. Skiddy. ......Shiploy.........ee+ MeseceeeeLluseecccdl 2%. 
Oxford... ......0++0++sGOoOdmManson.....+.16...0.00+1Gsee 16 Dec l...s Apr hece gi 


ecavee, Nov 3... Mar 1....July L | .0+. 16.c00ccreeMGeereeeeeI6 
These ships are all of the largest clase, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of ge ard 
convenience, and they are furnished with ee aes description of stores of the beat kind. Pur - 
tuality in the days of vain will be strictly adhered to. 
rice of passage to Liver Sees te 


to New 
Agents for the ships Oxford, een. Isaac Wri imbia, Yorkshire Fidelia, Cus . 
k "GOODHUE & 69) <r CH. MARSHAL : 


ridge and New Yor! 
ARING, BROT ERS & co. Liverpool 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skidd 
ROBERT KERM . 


T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Adhere, = Geary Ot 7 and New World, 
L, MINTURN & CO., 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., "Liverpool 
Agents for ships Rescius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & Co., N. ¥., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & cu., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
se line of packets will hereafter be composed ef the showing ships, which will mc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named. sailing punctually from New 
York on the th and 24th of every mouth, from London on the i3th and 28th, and Portsmouih 
on the Ist and i6th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


BOI sas osss00ss00 -Eldridge,........++ 2 
Cambridge..........Pe abedy 


ecccecccokleccocccel! 





Zz 
x“ 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sqling from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 38, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 3 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold 7 F Ei July 18, Nov. 13, Mar. ls 
Southampton, new, E. E. Morgan | June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 23, « ” gp’ 
Victoria, J. Johnston, Jr. “a * & * & Aug. > Dec. 1s, April e 
Hendrik Hudson,!. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 
Marg. pvene E. G. Tinker “ 24, a .* Sept. iz, Jan rn — 3 is 
Ame. E J. M. Chadwick Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 28, 2, 
Dovenshire,oqw, Hi. R. Hovey. a, 24, * 24| Oct 13; Feb. 13, Sune is 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
ore Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best desc > 


‘The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75 Bing = for each adult, without wines 

and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners o' ackets will be a for les- 
pee rs or packages, sent by them, unless re; a ils of loding ar e signed 

Apply’ JO GRISWOLD, 70 South stree! 

and to BARING , BROTHERS & CO., 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York cn 
the 1st of each month, as follows:— 
New York. Havre 


N.Y. 
ondon. 














ST. DENIS, (lst January.... +++ (16th February, 
Hewe, master. let May...... 16th June 
Ist September. ith October 
8T. NICHOLAS, Ist February. +» (16th Marc 
Everleigh, master. ; ist June...... 16th a? 
Ist October. ..sssss+0s » 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, lst March......-+++++++ (16th Ap 
Conn, master. jit July..se.seeee 16th August, 
lst November.... 16th I \ 
ONEIDA, Ist April. .....++++ 16th May, 
Fuack, master. let August..... +. ¢ 16th September, 
lst December.......-.. € 16th J 





uary. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade, The 
price of passage is $100 without wines or liquors. 


Goods sent to the subscribers be forwarded teotrem @ -_e ses but those actually 
OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wall Street. 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
PDp*!rs on the above Institution at sight to 60 days—and in sums to suii—for sale by 


RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
RANSOM 
7 Post's Buildings, Hanover Street. 


Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
And the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland June 3 tf 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


T= iS Jespuoution strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public frou its positive 
cinal v ig and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and Febrile 











such ra to exercise courel over SpCawenny, and facilitatesthe acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the o poem’ settlement of claim: 
Assurances can be effected ba or WITHOUT "participation in the profits of the Company; 











the premiums may d in r rly instalments; and the HALF cR. 
Os nipen te residence of the subscriber, is oferet for - _ is situated within | rem having been A od me Tost my by the credit will given for one half of the den envan 
miles of the beau'ifal village of Canandai in Ontari nty, and consists o,| premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
iS acres of choice land under high cultivation, a out bear of which i is arich sandy loam’ Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 
Seqpechera well built two st-ry house, with eleven reoms , nd.ol sena E 
embellished with a variety of shrubbery and ornamental trees. The place ebeunds | Age. With With Without | Half Credit- 
lava. om the choicest kind: such as apples, apricots, Pa py cherries oppbersine: he. Profits Profits. PUM.) caccetcsgses 
Hasa good barn, house, ice house, and o' out buildings.” Immediate 15 1181 3 62 214 8 2176 
session may behad. For further particulars enquire of Abraham Bell & Son, No. 117Fulton| 28 1174 3171 3 40 374 
atreet ; ‘Benry Bm meen “ad -y Pearl street; or of George ee os eof the| 2 229 4131 $17 11 414 
American Fur Compauy, No. 59 Ann street ; ag of the cubecstbor ‘ 30 293 5178 41911 5 34 
WILLIAM 8. BURLING” mar 31 6t. 35 1167 71010 6 9ll 61382 
HE G ee CHINESE MUSEUM, Chinese Broadway The above rates, F’ , will, upon comparison, be 
open daily from 9 A.M. till0P.M This large and splendid pon ee nsistin, of up found to be LowER ice at presen rity = to assure in 
wards of sixty fi Ly -F--, size of - fom ahd of individual Chinese, dressed in Canada, while the assured with auvodarthe of the whole profit of 


costume a py and em ment in which the Soy eed Bee | 
pprop ploy Y i 


ate Lad Chinese, Siaee bam the Emperor, in his courtdress, to he Beggar. so- 
ay te Lene pg 





that Branch of the Gompanyebaninees. 
Tables of Rates, P: toe peg ay rr of Application, and any farther information, can be 
agents. 











merchants, Howqua, 
or, Boston Jack. A view of Canton, seven feet b 
; representations of the growth and manufac 


“Agents and Medical Oficor sien 
Linaossesensdiecestht William ib cbbcDiniediks ibskecileddel sx¥be 














Dr. Wen cvese 
eeccecrcecerscceccecs ilson....+ Dr. 8. C. MN Uiescctescecescons 
evccerccecccccccocccesscccs DAVIE BUCHAR...cccrccces coccecrscescsescees 

eo Oeecccccercccccccoces Malcolm Cameron.......seesseeseceessees 
$a0cddecces cevaccesoccece 22 Magan Bell erssoc 
Mike bbeseeccetbascenescccseceseepecces eee 


«eee Dr. Geor, eeeccccsccce 


DrSames. Stratford.......+. 
THOMAS M S(MONS, Secretary, 









seeeeseeecececeeecececees BGMund Bradbu 
Se eeeeereeeteeeere i « Wiliam 
Byjorder of 





to which the variable climate of our countr & go subject. Prescribed in such 
cases it has been found universally to afford relief, and —_ mach reputation among 
medical men, who most generally sanction its use Levens & tients. Ina I ny oy of 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been fun to aid in restorin ge 
tions of that important or, In Gout and Rheumatism it has given great An as 
eres chadey cube bow eicned, OF i ecco canen of Gravel indigeton, 
effectually curin c ts suce > 
Heartburn, ¢ Contivencas and Howdeche, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance a medicine 


of utili 
JAMES TARRANT, Dru 
repared aa sold, wholesale and retail, 1: ons Os oh crest, enunas 6 Wee” geist, 


Also at 116 Broad Astor House. 2 Park Row. 581 Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
tid) William street. a> Ay Brother No. 31 East-Baltimore val Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 


Chestnut Philadelphia, .M. Carey, Charleston, Hend 
k Co. mad Canal st. Now Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 








BUROPEAN AGENCY. 


ormantand Improperly Withheld REAL AND PERSONAL 
OOSTATE. dap Ha and arbitration of commercial, trading, and other debts. 
Secu Patents for Inventions in Grest Britain, Ireland, and the Col =D Pp 
cies thereunto belon g, am and Regoatia for the Purchase or Sale of the sam 
Reference may be on applicati of charge, (provided the motive is not of mere 
ist comprising upwards of 1 000 mames in which unreciaimed property {s 
; also, an index to over l oe srrereennens. hy 2 wr and Next of i for the past 50 
os various Lay Lathe wy oe tere) eae to * rs at Law an eee ‘in, BIAN 
spt e ae pee New Y York 


itted to Hon. Charles P. Dal aly, J p Judge, ous of Common Pleas, N. ¥ 





References are perm ¥ 
rt& Co, Chas. Cartlidge & Co. ott. G.R. A. Rick 84 
Edward’ Schroder, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio. A. Paichin, "ie. President —_—s 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 








under twelve of half-price. 
e or descripti the M th 
mC P ve catalogue of nsoum, ort — 


pon the Customs, History, Trade, &c. 


dec 18 


Uamilton. 


OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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